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By Bill Beyer 


ESSAY 


Professions 
of quality 


Professional has two meanings: what one does for a living and the status or license conferred by the govern- 
ment upon members of an educated group to serve a public purpose. The quotidian first meaning has 
cheapened the second. Many people clamor to don the professional label; few are prepared to sweat the 
ethics and live the values. 

The professional license demands ethical behavior, and assumes a relationship of trust between professional 
and client. Professionals are required by law to disclose or forego their own economic interests if those interests 
are in conflict with their duty to the public or to their clients. This ethical obligation has been assumed to engen- 
der trust, but the evolving marketplace has redefined the terms of that deal. Professionals are increasingly trusted 
only to improve the client's bottom line. Society's needs tend to be secondary. and always arguable. 

For Minnesota architects the public purpose of licensure is twofold: “... to safeguard life, health and prop- 
erty and to promote the public welfare... The safeguarding and the promotion are often conflated to the fa- 
miliar “health, safety and welfare." but the distinction is worth keeping. The statutory definition of architec- 
tural practice speaks of both the *art and science of construction." and AIA Minnesota has resisted proposals 
for more health/safety content than public-welfare content in mandatory continuing-education rules. But long 

before they were defined legally, professions were de- 


The ultimate value of “professionalism” is a fined ethically, by values professed. 


personal commitment of ethical behavior that 


According to Dana Cuff in her book Architecture: 
The Story of Practice, architecture evolved as a full- 


often transcends the legality of licensing fledged profession between 1850 and 1920. The Amer- 


ican Institute of Architects was formed in 1857. Illinois 
was first to license architects in 1897; about a dozen schools of architecture had sprouted by then. The rise of a 
standardized course of study and a formal examination gradually joined the practical experience of apprentice- 
ship to create a new entry ticket to the profession. Architecture entered the new professional arena carrying the 
heroic but uneasy mantle of art, which Cuff characterizes as “a difficult commodity to sell in America’s pragmat- 
ic marketplace.” The artistic-pragmatic polarity flavors the design and construction marketplace to this day. 

Historically, medicine, law and theology were called the learned professions. In the current marketplace, doc- 
tors have lost control to providers/payers. Lawyers continue to control delivery of legal services, but judges are 
constrained by mandatory sentencing guidelines; little actual judgment is allowed. Theologians are presumably 
still controlled by a variety of gods. Control of construction-delivery methods is coming to drive the status and 
roles of design professionals. Architects and engineers are losing market share to construction managers and 
builders who have typically managed bigger pieces of the construction-dollar pie and been in position to skim off 
bigger pie-shares. 

Architects have long been held in high regard by society, and consequently are subject to society’s high expec- 
tations. But we are held to a professional rather than commercial standard of care in our work because the law 
recognizes the subjective nature of professional decision-making. We are judgment workers; our challenges sel- 
dom have easy or “right” answers. Measures of quality are elusive. 

In 1990, Oklahoma City attorney George Vogler wrote a delightful insurance-industry pamphlet about quali- 
ty (ProNet Practice Notes, Vol. 3, No. 2). He opined that quality could not be controlled by checklists or rote 
procedures, but only by personal values, commitment and judgment. I read his long essay several times. It was so 
loaded with good ideas and thoughtful lessons that it ultimately drove me to read several books from the bibliog- 
raphy. I recently revisited Vogler's pamphlet, and was once again charmed and refreshed. 

About judgment workers Mr. Vogler says, “They do what they do for the art and beauty of accomplish- 
ment...." engaged in . the pursuit of quality as an ethical odyssey. Their paths were deliberately chosen and the 
personal stake in them is high.... They are the guardians of their own investment in values.” 

As we sometimes quibble with other design disciplines over who is professionally qualified to do what, we 
should remember that legal definitions can only take us so far. The meaning of professionalism must be ulti- 
mately personal, a commitment to excellence that transcends statutory requirements. We cannot afford to have 
government regulators be the navigators of our professional odysseys. 

So carefully guard your investment, and take time to impress upon yourself and others the values that are the 
true foundation of your professionalism. 
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Quality and Quick Turn Around. 


When it comes to quality in precast 


concrete, turn to the experience and 
craftsmanship of Fabcon. Our work 
on Plymouth Ponds, a multi-use 
office and warehouse park, demon- 
strates that exceptional flexibility 
and aesthetics can work with your 
timetable and budget. Put Fabcon's 
expertise to work on your next 
project for first-class results. 


MANUFACTURING & SALES OFFICES 
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“We had a tall order. We 
needed «a supplier that could 
deliver high flexibility and 
uncompromising quality and 
still meet our tight deadlines. 
Fabcon delivered on time and 
on budget with a first-rate 
finished product.” 

Brad Moen 

Moen Leuer Construction 


Owner/ 
Contractor: M&L Construction 
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Architect: Architects Professional 
Eden Prairie, MN 
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Lac Qui Parle Hotel 


Madison, Minnesota 
Lac Qui Parle County 


By Robert Roscoe 


e he Grand Old Lady of 
Main Street” once was 
an affectionate title for 

the now-decrepit Lac Qui 
Parle Hotel in Madison, 
Minn., when its long, graceful 
open porch seemed to be 
every Madisonian’s outdoor 
parlor. The hotel’s activity set 
the tone for downtown Madi- 
son’s bustle when Main Street 
was the place where the city’s 
important business was con- 
ducted. Today the hotel still 
typifies the kind of town 
Madison is or has become—a 
place that favorable econom- 
ics left behind. 

The Lac Qui Parle Hotel, 
listed on the National Register 
of Historic Places, was built in 
1903. The 3-story brick struc- 
ture held 35 rooms on the up- 
per floors, and featured a 
restaurant and other commer- 
cial facilities on the ground 
floor. The porch’s original 
fluted columns formed a 
colonnade that defined the ho- 
tel’s architectural character. 

In February 1998 the Madi- 
son City Council began to plan 
the building’s demolition, cit- 
ing its “hazardous” condition. 
But a group of residents in this 
western Minnesota town 
formed a “Save the Hotel” 
committee, and requested the 
city to conduct a proper inves- 
tigation of the building. They 
also asked for, and received, a 
year's reprieve on demolition 
to give the group time to for- 
mulate a viable plan to study 
its reuse potential. Architect 
Richard Engan of Marshall, 
Minn., toured the building and 


found it quite deteriorated but capable of re- 
hab. A structural engineer hired by the city 
reached the same conclusion. 

A few months later, the Preservation Al- 
liance of Minnesota placed the Lac Qui Parle 
on its 10 Most Endangered Historic Property 
List of 1998. “That began to change things,” 
notes Sherry Bryant, a Save the Hotel commit- 
tee member. “Our cause gained visibility 
around here." The group found people with 
development expertise to guide their efforts. 
Dave Laechelt, chairman of the Save the Hotel 
committee, contacted other Minnesota commu- 
nities such as Lanesboro and Sauk Centre for 
advice and was told that historic preservation 
could be a catalyst for economic revitalization. 

That contention flies in the face of the atti- 
tudes found in so many small towns, where 
old commercial structures, whose architecture 
once expressed public promise, have somehow 
become regarded as civic liabilities inhibiting a 
future outlined with uncertainties. Bryant 
comments, “Demolishing this building and 
making a hole in the ground is not advanta- 
geous for attracting new businesses." Looking 
at the Lac Qui Parle as an opportunity rather 
than a liability, Bryant believes a restored 
building would have *many economic spin- 
offs, a chance to develop tourism.” She adds, 
“The poet Robert Bly, who was born in Madi- 
son, spoke here recently and encouraged look- 
ing at history as an economic tool. “People 


ENDANGERED SPECIES 


want to touch the roots of a community,’ he 
stated, ‘even if it isn't their own roots.“ 

At this time, the Madison Save the Hotel 
Committee has reformed itself into the Madi- 
son Area Revitalization Group, and has ap- 
plied for nonprofit status as a 501c3 organiza- 
tion that will enable it to receive donated 
funds. Their reuse study, aided by the South- 
west Minnesota Housing Partnership. develop- 
er-consultant Walt Bruns and architect Jeri 
Zuber, proposes conversion into 12 low- and 
moderate-income apartment units with a 
ground-floor events space. An application to 
the Minnesota Housing Finance Agency for re- 
duced-interest funding is underway. Historic 
tax credits and other funding sources are being 
sought. And hanging over everyone's heads is 
the realization that if their economic develop- 
ment package doesn't work out, the city will 
take down the building. 

Madison Area Revitalization Group mem- 
bers have also taken a very practical step that 
they hope will help literally seal the fate of the 
building. They climbed up on the roof and re- 
paired holes that had caused increasing deteri- 
oration for years. "When we were done, a 
maintenance expert looked at our work,” said 
Bryant, “and told us for $100 of roofing mate- 
rials, we completely repaired the leaking roof. 
If that $100 had been spent on this roof years 
ago, the rehab of the building would now be a 


few hundred thousand dollars less." 
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P roducing creative solutions for a variety of building 
projects is business as usual for the eight Minnesota 
Prestress Association members. Each MnPA member is 
dedicated to higher standards in the design, production, aber stu eg de de 
and installation of prestressed concrete. Your guarantee of 
quality is assured. Each member maintains facilities which 
are PCI Certified, manufacturing only products made in 


accordance with stringent industry standards. 


Combine these higher standards with our ability to supply diii 
prompt delivery, and your project gets done right and on = cer 

time. Established trust comes from a proven and winning 
track record of customer satisfaction. A satisfaction which 


spans over half a century. 


PA member quality and reliance is available at an 


attractive price. The innovations offered by the eight MnPA 


prompt deliver 


members often result in low overall project costs. For 


specific answers, contact the member nearest you. 


minnesota prestress association 


e architectural concrete e bridges 
ი wall panels e structural concrete 


PCI 


CERTIFICATION 
PROGRAM 


Savage, MN 55378-1298 . 612-890-4444 ~ 
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County Prestress Corp. ? 612-425-2060 
Elk River Concrete Products * 612-545-7473 
Gage Bros. Concrete Products, Inc. e 605-336-1180 
Concrete Inc. e 1-800-732-4261 


Spancrete Midwest Co. 612-425-5555 
Molin Concrete Products Co. * 612-786-7722 


Fabcon, Incorporated * 612-890-4444 
Wells Concrete Products Co. * 1-800-658-7049 


www.wellsconcrete.com 


Winning architecture 


INE PROJECTS WON 1998 AIA MINNESOTA HONOR AWARDS during 


the architectural association's annual year-end convention and products 


show. The winners, chosen from a pool of 96 submissions, were selected by 


jurors Chad Floyd of Centerbrook Architects and Planners in Essex, Conn.; Jon 


Pickard of Jon Pickard Architects in New Haven, Conn.; and Carol Ross Barney 


of Ross Barney + Jankowski, Inc., of Chicago. The jurors also cited two Divine 


Details awards for projects demonstrating outstanding detailing. Expanded 


coverage will follow in subsequent issues. 


. St. Joseph Abbey, St. Benedict, La. 


Rafferty Rafferty Tollefson Architects 

Divine Detail, Walker Addition, Minneapolis 
Locus Architecture 

Crystal Court Renovation, Minneapolis 
Hammel Green and Abrahamson 

Dayton Residence, Minneapolis 

Vincent James Associates, Inc. 


Minnesota Judicial Center Phase II, St. Paul 
The Leonard Parker Associates, Architects, Inc. 


6. Minnesota Rubber—Engineering Center Remodel 


9; 


St. Louis Park, Minn. 
Julie Snow Architects, Inc. 


Divine Detail 
Lake Superior College—Roof Trusses, Duluth 
The Leonard Parker Associates, Architects, Inc. 


Minneapolis Fifth Precinct Police Station 
Minneapolis 

Julie Snow Architects, Inc. 

Compass, Minneapolis 

Collins-Hansen Architects 


10. Hennepin County Public Works Facility 


Medina, Minn. 
Architectural Alliance 


11. Plains Art Museum, Fargo, N.D. 


Hammel Green and Abrahamson 
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Apply the 
first layer of 
membrane to 
the primed 
deck 
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Install 
reinforcing 
fabric and apply 
a second coat 
of membrane 
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Add CCW's 
protection and 
Drainage boards, 
followed by 
insulation, 

mat and pavers 
to complete 

the system 


Ideal for Plaza Decks, Inverted Roof 
Assemblies, Balconies and Promenades 


v 


A wide range of paver colors, textures and finishes are offered. 


Pedestals provide paver stability and drainage. Extruded 


insulation adds strength and thermal retention. 


Two layers of membrane reinforced with polyester fabric supply 


excellent crack-bridging and superior adhesion to any sound 


concrete structural surface. 


A warranty is available covering the waterproofing system's 


integrity, including paver durability and insulation performance. 


Contact your Carlisle Representative for more information or call us direct 


NANA როლს 


at 1-800-338-8701 or visit www.carlis| 


Coatings & Waterproofing 


©1998 Carlisle Corporation 
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CONSULTANTS, INC. 
a: 5500 Lincoln Drive, Suite 155, Edina, MN 55436 
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Manufacturer's Representatives & Distributors 


SKETCHES 


Hot off the presses 


Calendar 
Bo" COMMUNITY, KEEPING THE FAITH: GERMAN VERNACULAR : 
ARCHITECTURE IN A RURAL MINNESOTA PARISH, by Fred W. Peterson, Not Your Ordinary 


House: Minnesota 
Concept Houses 

AIA Minnesota Gallery 
Minneapolis 

Through Jan. 15 


Drawings and photos il- 
lustrate a number of 


examines the architectural tradition of St. John the Baptist Parish in central 
Minnesota. Peterson reveals how the folk culture, aesthetic values and reli- 
gious beliefs were directly embodied in the houses, dairy farms and churches 
planned and constructed by German immigrants between 1858 and 1915. 
The author focuses on 30 distinctive farmhouses built with locally produced 
brick in and around Meire Grove, the village at the center of the parish. Pe- 
terson is a professor of art history at the University of Minnesota, Morris, and is author of 
Homes in the Heartland: Balloon Frame Farmhouses of the Upper Midwest, 1850-1920. Building 


Community, Keeping the Faith is published by the Minnesota Historical Society Press. 


Young architects 


Hi 'R MEMBERS OF AIA MINNESOTA received Young Architects citations for demonstrat- 
ing outstanding leadership qualifications and design skills. The winners, who have been 
licensed for less than 10 years, are Richard W. Dahl of BWBR Architects; Kathy Anderson of 
KKE Architects; David A. Loehr of Ellerbe Becket; and Harold D. Kiewel of Ellerbe Becket. 
Dahl, president-elect of the St. Paul Chapter Board, was noted for his outstanding people 
skills and ability to see a project through all phases of design development and construction. 
Anderson, who has served as a design critic and teacher at the University of Minnesota, is on 
the AIA Minnesota Board of Directors, and was recently cited by City Business as one of ^40 
under 40" business and community leaders. Loehr, who holds a master's degree in urban 
planning, was cited for his community involvement that goes beyond individual projects. 
And Kiewel, a former AIA Minnesota Board member and past president of AIA St. Paul, is 
recognized for his expertise in designing for accessibility. 


Historic winners 


HE PRESERVATION ALLIANCE OF MINNESOTA, 

a nonprofit watchdog dedicated to “preserve, 
protect and promote Minnesota’s historic re- 
sources," named 14 Preservation Awards recipients 
in 1998. The awards program recognizes individuals, 
organizations, institutions and property owners for 
their outstanding work and contribution in the field of 
historic preservation. The winners are: 


* St. Anthony Park 
United Church of 
Christ (restoration) 
St. Paul 
Setter, Leach & Lindstrom 


McDaniel Residence 
(restoration) 

St. Paul 

Steve Buetow and Robert Roscoe 


St. Anthony Park United 
Church of Christ 


Haecker Hall, University of Minnesota 
(restoration) 

St. Paul 

Carlsen & Frank Architects 


Retzlaff Motor Company (Adaptive Reuse) 
Brown County Historical Society 

New Ulm, Minn. 

KSA Architects 


Milwaukee Road Head House (Adaptive reuse) 
Dunn Brothers Coffee 

Minneapolis 

The Design Partnership LTD. (exterior) 

The Leonard Parker Associates, Architects, Inc. 
(Interior) 


R.F. Jones (Longfellow) House (Renovation) 
Minneapolis 
Kodet Architectural Group 


Rochester City Hall (Adaptive Reuse) 
Rochester, Minn. 
Yaggy Colby Associates 


Choate Department Store (Restoration) 
Winona, Minn. 
Owen Warneke 


Sidney B. Barteau House/Bed-and-Breakfast 
(Restoration) 
Zumbrota, Minn. 


Hamm Building (Renovation) 
St. Paul 
Oertel Architects 


Theatre Live! Education Program 
Minneapolis 

A community-outreach program designed to 
educate the general public about the positive 
impact theater has on downtown. 


Upper Swede Hollow Neighborhood Association 
St. Paul 

A community group that assists residence in 
improving the Lower Dayton's Bluff community. 


AIA Minnesota's 
Volunteer Architects 
for Tornado Recovery 
St. Peter, Minn. 

A group of 50 
architects who 
assisted in St. Peter's 
recovery. 


St. Peter, Minn. 


Eric Ringsred 
Duluth 

For his work in historic preservation in the 
Duluth area. 


experimental houses 
through the decades. 
For more information, 
call (612) 338-6763. 


The Nostalgic Heart 
Photocollages 

By David Coggins 
Jon Oulman Gallery 
Minneapolis 
Through Jan. 16 


Coggins' large-scale pho- 
tocollages chronicle his 
year-long travels to the 
world's great cities. For 
more information, call 
(612) 333-2386. 


Robert Gober: 
Sculpture * Drawing 
Walker Art Center 
Minneapolis 

Feb. 14-May 9 


The artist uses sculpture 
and drawing to explore 
childhood, memory, loss, 
gender and sexuality. 
For more information, 
call (612) 375-7600. 


Ralph Rapson: Sixty 
Years of Modern Design 
Minneapolis Institute 

of Arts 

March 28-July 25 


Rapson, who introduced 
modernism to Minneso- 
ta when he assumed 
leadership of the archi- 
tecture program at the 
University of Minnesota 
in 1954, is known for his 
innovations in architec- 
ture, furniture design 
and drawing. A book will 
accompany the exhibit. 
For more information, 
call (612) 870-3000. 
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Request the work be done 
by Union Contractors 


Ask your architect to specify 
contractors that participate ir 
STATE CERTIFIED APPRENTICESHI 
and TRAINING PROGRAMS 
Make sure your 
Contractor has the 
Union Stamp of Approval 
WE OFFER 
* Highly Skilled 
Carpenters 
e State Accredited 
Apprenticeship 
Programs 
e Affiliated 


Contractors Group: 
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Ankeny Kell Architects, St. Paul 
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Bill 


Long regarded as one 
of America's leading 
industrial designers, 
Stumpf discusses his 
new book and the 
state of civility in 


contemporary culture 


any people in the 

design and architec- 

ture communities, 
when they invoke the name 
of Bill Stumpf, are referring 
primarily to one of his many 
accomplishments: the design 
of the first ergonomic chair, 
known colloquially as “the 
Stumpf chair.” The Ergon 
chair, which Stumpf de- 
signed in 1976 for Herman 
Miller Research Corporation, 
was followed by the Equa 
chair in 1984, the Ergon 2 


Stumpf 


chair in 1988 and the Aeron 
chair in 1994. In addition to 
receiving numerous honors 
and awards for these and 
other groundbreaking de- 
signs, Stumpf's Aeron chair is 
now in the permanent collec- 
tion at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York City. 

For almost 20 years, how- 
ever, Stumpf has also been 
pondering aspects of design 
as they relate to issues of civil- 
ity; more specifically, how ci- 
vility, or a lack thereof, is 
manifested in urban design, 
architecture, transportation, 
law enforcement, workplace 
design and the art of daily liv- 
ing. In 1979, Stumpf gave his 
first lecture on civility at the 
Walker Art Center in Min- 
neapolis. In his just-published 
book of essays, The Ice 
Palace That Melted Away: 
Restoring Civility and Other 
Lost Virtues to Everyday Life 
(Pantheon Books), Stumpf 
elaborates on his “concerns 
about designing a more civi- 
lized form of daily living.” 

An industrial designer, 
Stumpf worked as a design 
research associate and vice 
president of Herman Miller 
for many years. In 1972, he 
founded William Stumpf and 


Associates Inc., in Minneapo- 


lis while continuing to consult 
with Herman Miller. Today, 
his firm’s clients include Her- 
man Miller, Lexmark Inter- 
national, Recovery Engineer- 
ing, Inc., and Forms and Sur- 
faces, Inc. Architecture Min- 
nesota talked with Stumpf 
about the characteristics of ci- 
vility, and the lack of civility 
in American culture and the 
design profession. 


Your idea of civility is a 
touchstone for these es- 
says, which cover a wide 
range of topics. Could you 
describe the meaning of 
civility that you convey in 
the book? 

The concern I have comes 
from several sources. First, 
we re living in an increas- 
ingly secular world. Not 
necessarily a nonreligious or 
spiritual world, but one in 
which we are forced by a 
shrinking globe to rub el- 
bows. Civility can resolve 
some of the friction of rub- 
bing elbows by being a form 
of “social lubricant.” 

Civility is not a set of laws. 
Like in Singapore, if you 
throw gum on the street you 
get arrested. Civility is an at- 
titude above the law. It’s a 
social contract to be nice to 
each other: that we will treat 
each other well in 
public, and we'll feel 
we re being treated 
well and are welcome. 
Civility is bigger than 
manners. Manners 
can be insincere. and 
I don't think civility 
can be insincere and 
work. Civility also 
comes at you as a 
kind of hidden good- 
ness in the environ- 
ment, not just in per- 
sonal exchanges. 

On a more personal 
level, civility is a 
change away from 
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the American view that the 
individual is paramount and 
self-esteem can only be 
achieved by an introspective 
approach. In my view, if we 
felt like we were worth more 
in public, it would also help 
our so-called self-esteem. 
Americans are privately 
wealthy. but publicly suffer a 
civil poverty. 


To what do you attribute 
a loss of civility in this 
country? 

Ask yourself that question: 
Do you feel safe walking the 
streets at night? If you don't 
feel safe, and you live in a 
relatively safe place, isn't 
that an abridgment of your 
fundamental human rights? 


What is it, then, about 
Americans that makes us 
so uncivil? 

Oddly enough, it's our belief 
in and love of heroics. We're 
very civilized when it comes 
to heroic measures. We'll be 
the first to send food to a 
starving nation. If there's a 
hurricane or tornado we will 
all respond with great gen- 
erosity, care and feeling. And 
yet. in some places we can 
pull our shades while some- 
one's screaming outside be- 
ing murdered. 

The other thing that's very 
worrisome about this indi- 
viduality business is that it's 
at the core of our problem in 
terms of suburbia. I just fin- 
ished a book that says in 
America there are more peo- 
ple living in suburbs than in 
all of our cities and rural ar- 
eas combined. We are now a 
suburban nation: the “Unit- 
ed Suburbs of America." 
And we're starting to have 
gated suburbs. Phoenix, in 
fact. may well become the 
first gated city. 


Continued on page 44 
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SSED WALL PANELS 


Full Service Solutions 


start With Molin 


Introducing Molin Concrete Products’ Wall Panels 


Planning and developing a construction project is a complex process. The fewer 
the variables, the fewer the headaches. You can be confident that our turnkey 
production and installation will reduce your headaches and perform to your high 
standards. We’re your complete source for insulated prestressed wall panels, 
hollowcore flexicore plank and precast, prestressed beams and columns. 


The Benefit is 
Performance 


durable 
fire resistant 
sound proof 
energy efficient 
V USDA approved 
(interior finish) 
You move in and 
receive the benefits 
of your new facility 
faster because our 
new wall panels are 


predesigned and 
made and installed the wall panels, plank, beam & manufactured in a 


“The quality, performance and speed in which Molin 


columns were unbelievably excellent Theyrea controlled environ- 
= ment. Better yet, 


once you're in your 
new space, you 
achieve long term 
cost savings in day 
to day maintenance. 


eal co m npany to work ი really performed 


Molin Concrete Products provides full service solutions to your construction 
challenges with design innovation and quality craftsmanship. Customer 
satisfaction is our highest priority-it has been for 100 years. 


"Building Customer Satisfaction Through Generations of Teamwork" 
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CONCRETE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Serving the Midwest since 1897 


MINNESOTA * NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA * IOWA * WISCONSIN * NEBRASKA 
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4185 Lilac Street 
Lino Lakes, MN 35014 


Phone TA 786- 1722 
Fax (612) 786-0229 


‘Toll Free > 1-800-336-6546 
E-Mail: sales@molin.com 


PRISMATIC GLAZING IS 
MAKING A 
COMEBACK NEARLY 
100 YEARS 
AFTER ITS 


INTRODUCTION 


Prismatic transoms on the Hamm 
Building (top), and illustration of Luxfer 
Prism from 1902. 


t the turn of the 

century, “alphabet” 

buildings predomi- 
nated as daylighting and 
ventilation needs dictated 
that no interior point could 
be more than 25 feet from 
a window. The distance 
from a window limited a 
building's form before elec- 
tric lighting and mechani- 
cal ventilation gained 
prominence. Buildings re- 


sembling alphabet charac- 
ters—L, U, E and other 


letters—resulted. 


Prismatic glazing, when 
introduced in the late 1890s, 
added new ways to light 
buildings. Used as an awning 
or canopy. inset within a 
window or as the window it- 
self. prismatic-glazing sys- 
tems were heralded by /n- 
land Architect at the time as 
the *century's triumph in 
lighting." It was a surprising- 
ly simple concept. Glazing 
with horizontal prismatic 
ribs would redirect light 
from the window and shunt 
it deeply into a room, bring- 
ing light into areas not previ- 
ously reached. 

Prismatic glazing was an 
ideal solution for commer- 


TECHNOLOGY 


THE POWER OF LIGHT 


cial architecture. Not only 
did it save energy on light- 
ing and produce better lit 
offices, but it allowed addi- 
tional floor space by omit- 
ting the need for light wells 
or courts. With prismatic 
glazing, basements were 
also rentable; glazing laid 
in adjacent sidewalks cast 
light into those previously 
underutilized spaces. Store- 
fronts were another promi- 
nent use for prismatic glaz- 
ing. It was commonly 
placed in transoms—above 
the clear glazing used to 
display goods—to reduce 
glare and introduce light 
further back in the store. 

Prismatic glazing was 
envisioned as a remedy 
against urban streets grow- 
ing increasing dark, due to 
greater density, taller 
structures and the disad- 
vantages of artificial light- 
ing. As reported in 1897, 
“prisms, without loss, 
without any cost of mainte- 
nance, displace gas and 
electric lights, and in their 
place give pure, healthful 
light. Heat, noxious vapors, 
dirt and disease give way 
before the Creator’s pure 
light of day.” 

A sign of scientific and 
spiritual progress, prismat- 
ic glazing’s economic and 
aesthetic benefits were also 
extolled in testimonials and 
explored in design compe- 
titions. Reduced electric 
and gas bills were trumpet- 
ed alongside the design 
possibilities. Demand for 
prismatic glazing spawned 
half a dozen manufactur- 
ers. The most prominent 
company, Luxfer Prism of 


By Todd Willmert 


Chicago, even hired a 
young Frank Lloyd Wright 
to produce designs. Wright 
subsequently illustrated 
their application in unbuilt 
office designs. 

Such significant Chicago 
buildings as the Rookery 
and Carson Pirie Scott orig- 
inally had Luxfer elements. 
In fact, Luxfer had more 
than 1,500 installations 
across the country before 
1900, with offices eventual- 
ly in 10 cities. Further 
afield, Adolf Loos’s Ameri- 
can Bar in Vienna em- 
ployed prismatic glazing to 
great effect, as did designs 
by Bruno Taut. Prominent 
examples in the Twin Cities 
include the Hamm Build- 
ing's transom windows in 
St. Paul and various low- 
rise buildings along Nicollet 
Mall in Minneapolis. 

These architectural ap- 
plications utilized princi- 
ples known for centuries. 
The ancient Greek mathe- 
matician Ptolemy explored 
the refraction phenomena, 
as did later luminaries like 
René Descartes and Sir 
Isaac Newton. Wood boats 
often used conical prisms 
laid flush with the deck. 
giving sailors sunlight be- 
low—a light source safer 
than burning fuel. Despite 
prisms’ enduring study and 
use, their architectural im- 
pact was relatively short 
lived. Historic examples of 
prismatic glazing remain, 
though often rendered use- 
less by layers of paint or 
suspended ceilings. A num- 
ber of factors—including 


Continued on page 55 
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Loss. 


Most professional liability insurers will try to protect your resources after you have a daim. But you 
can expect a lot more from DPIC. For more than 25 years, DPIC and its specialist agents have delivered 
programs that work to stop losses before they happen. 


Expect more and get it. Call the DPIC agent below or visit us on the Web at www.dpic.com. 


H. Robert Anderson & Associates, Inc. 
Theresa Anderson 


Duane Johnson . 
Lisa Smelter DPIC} DPIC Companies 
Jeanne Danmeier Orion Capital 

612.893.1933 


A.M. Best Rating: “A” (Excellent). Policies are underwritten by Security Insurance Company of Hartford, Design Professionals Insurance Company 
and The Connecticut Indemnity Company. The issuing company varies by state. DPIC, Monterey, CA, is wholly owned by Orion Capital Corporation, a NYSE- 
listed corporation with assets over $3.5 billion. © 1998 DPIC Companies, Inc. 
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RAMSEY Interior Design & Project Management 


ENGLER New & Vacation Homes * B rojects Nationwide 
LID d Remodeling & Redecorating 


8353 Excelsior Blvd. ° Hopkins, Minnesota 55343 ? 612-935-5050 ? Fax 612-935-7858 


Prevention. 


Freelance 
OWNER 


REPRESENTATION, 


CONTRACT 
ADMINISTRATION 


Experience – 30 years 
Projects to $90 million 


Document Review 
Building Assessment 
Inspection: inc. Special 
Inspection 

Pay Request Review 
Closeout, Commissioning 


Pilot / Plane 


CONSTRUCTION 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Dan Waarvik, CCCA 

(612) 928-1992 


ConstAdmin@aol.com 


By Camille LeFevre 


Architectural aid relief 


When a tornado ripped through St. Peter, Minnesota architects were 


part of a grass-roots relief effort to help the town recover 


t was a night Minnesotans 
will never forget. During sup- 
pertime on Sunday evening 
March 29, a devastating tor- 
nado hit the town of St. Peter 
and the surrounding area. 
Unprecedented in size and 
intensity for this area of 
south-central Minnesota, the 
storm tore up nearly every 
tree in town, damaged the 
hospital and Gustavus Adol- 
phus College. and destroyed 
whole blocks of houses and 
businesses. As windows ex- 
ploded. the town literally 
rained glass as dirt and de- 
bris, glass and water swirled 
through interiors. About 
1.600 structures were dam- 
aged at an estimate of about 
$100 million. The town of St. 
Peter, beloved for its charm 
and many historic buildings, 
was in ruins. 

Governor Arne Carlson 
immediately appropriated 
emergency disaster-relief 
funds to assist the storm- 
shocked residents. He also 
earmarked $1 million to help 
people who own historically 
significant properties with re- 
pair and replacement costs 
not covered by insurance. 
And he assigned the Min- 
nesota Historical Society to 
conduct a reconnaissance 
evaluation of the damage. 

While driving through the 
few passable streets and con- 
versing with property owners, 
Charlie Nelson. historical ar- 
chitect, Minnesota Historical 
Society, says he was dis- 
mayed. “In the central part 
of St. Peter, 70 to 80 percent 
of the buildings are 50 years 


old or older, and display the 
distinctive architectural styles 
of their periods. Out of that 
percent, a good 50 to 60 per- 
cent suffered average to ma- 
jor damage. In 180- to 200- 
mile-an-hour winds, there’s 
not much a wood-frame 
Queen Anne can do.” 

Many buildings were 
twisted on their foundations, 
he adds. A number of struc- 
tures lost roofs and windows. 
had water-damaged interiors, 
and roofs and porches with 
delicately crafted spindles, 
brackets and columns were 
damaged beyond repair. 
“Finding a building that had 
escaped the tornado was a 
rare occurrence," Nelson 
says. "Conditions were such 
that the state preservation of- 
fice couldn't tackle this alone. 
A number of buildings really 
required the services of archi- 
tects and engineers." 

Nelson met with the gover- 
nor's staff and confirmed the 
necessity of the special fund 
for architectural repairs. 
Then he began contacting ar- 
chitects to see who might vol- 
unteer to consult with prop- 
erty owners. A joint effort be- 
tween Nelson and AIA Min- 
nesota executive vice presi- 
dent Peter Rand resulted in 
about 50 people from 30 
firms attending a meeting in 
St. Peter a week later. 

At that meeting were more 
than 100 property owners 
from St. Peter and the sur- 
rounding area. “We tried to 
have an orderly process 
[matching architects with 
property owners]." Nelson 


INSIGHT 


says, “but it turned out to be 
anything but. It was a mad 
dash to corner an architect 
and drag them off to their 
house. Still, the day was spent 
by architects going to proper- 
ties with owners; providing a 
friendly shoulder to lean on, 
crawling around those prop- 
erties with them and sympa- 
thizing with them." 

At the same time, Rand 
adds, architects were review- 
ing the structural status of 
buildings, dwellings and com- 
mercial properties. "Members 
of the profession assessed what 
needed to be done, whether 
the building was salvageable 
or not, and whether the build- 
ing was notable or historical 
enough that special considera- 
tions should be made to re- 
store it sensitively." Rand says. 
“| applaud Charlie Nelson in 
galvanizing this effort." 

Over the next few weeks. 
volunteer architects prepared 
damage reports for Nelson 
while consulting with proper- 
ty owners on design issues, 
restoration matters, product 
selection. and the redesign or 
reconstruction of porches, 
gables and windows. Volun- 
teer architects produced 
sketches and drawings for 
homeowners, met with con- 
tractors and insurance 
agents, and prepared docu- 
mentation for emergency fi- 
nancing. ^More than 30 
property owners who applied 
for funds, and submitted 
plans and specs from archi- 
tects and contractors, have 


Continued on page 58 
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THE BEST BUILDINGS 
ON EARTH ARE 


STILL BUILT BY HAND 


More than a million bricks laid in a series of unique patterns, textures and colors make the Veterans Administration Health Care 
Facility in Detroit, Michigan, a striking example of masonry design by architects Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Associates. But masonry 
was chosen for more than its beauty and flexibility of design. Buildings built of masonry by skilled union craftworkers will outperform, 
outshine and outlast any others. Add to that the speed and efficiency of union masonry contractors, and you have a prescription for 
health care facilities that satisfies any schedule and budget. We're The International Masonry Institute, and we'd like to help you 
design and construct the best buildings on earth. Visit us on the World Wide Web at www.imiweb.org, or call us toll free at 
1-800-IMI-0988 for design, technical and construction consultation. WE 


BUILD 
FOR ir 4 


Ihe International Masonry Institute LIFE 


The International Masonry Institute — a labor/management partnership of the International Union of Bricklayers and Allied Craftworkers and the contractors who employ its members. 
©1998, IMI 


EDITORIAL 


In The Ice Palace That Melted Away, industrial designer Bill Stumpf discusses his concerns for designing “a 
more civilized form of daily living." Stumpf, of course, knows about good design; his ergonomically designed 
chairs for the workplace have won numerous awards and redefined the way Americans sit at the office. 

Design affects our daily lives and interactions with each other. Anyone who has ever been assigned the 
dreaded middle seat on an eight-hour international flight knows that bad design can sour your mood. If air- 

C IVI LITY lines weren't so bent on wedging as many people as possible onto a single flight to make 
a profit, flying might be a more civil and pleasant experience for passengers. For Stumpf, 
though, civility is not a set of rules or guidelines. “Civility is an attitude above the law," he says in our Up 
Close column (page 13). "It's a social contract to be nice to each other: that we will treat each other well 
in public, and we'll feel we're being treated well and are welcome." 

Bill Beyer touches upon civility in the business world in his Essay (page 5) by discussing the role of 
professionalism. As Beyer tells us, the term professional has two meanings, referring to a person's oc- 
cupation or to a legal license conferred upon a person indicating a level of expertise. Doctors, lawyers 
and architects are licensed because their occupations concern public safety. Yet professionalism is 
more than a job or a license; professionalism is a way of dealing with people in a civil and courteous 
manner and taking pride in your work. “As we sometimes quibble with other design disciplines over 
who is professionally qualified to do what, we should remember that legal definitions can only take us 
so far," Beyer writes. “The meaning of professionalism must ultimately be personal, a commitment to 
excellence that transcends statutory requirements." 

Stumpf notes that Americans are often quite civil with the big gestures, but lack civility with the smaller 
gestures. What makes us so uncivil? “Oddly enough, it's our belief in and love of the heroics,” Stumpf says. 
“We'll be the first to send food to a starving nation. If there's a hurricane or tornado we will be the first to 
respond with great generosity, care and feeling. And yet, in some places we can pull our shades while 
someone's screaming outside being murdered." 

Murder victims aside, Minnesota architects certainly have risen to heroic heights on occasion. In our In- 
sight column (page 17) we discover how a team of about 50 Minnesota architects came to the aid of home- 
owners and business leaders who suffered extensive property damage from a spring 1998 tornado in St. 
Peter, Minn. Ed Kodet, part of the volunteer team, says he was "delighted that [architects] went to St. Pe- 
ter to give people advice; architects of all ages—from young interns to emeritus retired folks—a real cross- 
section of people and firms, ages and areas of expertise. That's what the profession is all about." 

Civility is a way of treating others and yourself with respect, of sometimes putting another person's 
needs above yours. In Walter Lord's account of the Titanic sinking in A Night to Remember, the author 
recounts portions of the subsequent hearings in which one of the investigators asks a surviving ship- 
mate why women and children were loaded onto the lifeboats first. Are there ERIC KUDALIS 

rules that stipulate this procedure? No, the man responds, it's just what you do. 
Codes and laws outline how architects should design to ensure public safety and comfort. Ultimately, 
good design does more than follow written rules. Good design encourages civility as it reaches out to the 


world around us. 
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Two stone lions, recently brought back 
from China, guard the front steps of 
the Beaux Arts Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts. Renovation of the Institute 
included new landscaping (right) 

by Damon Farber Associates. 
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Artful display 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts builds on a 


tradition of architecture and art with its recently 


completed expansion and reinstallation 


By Eric Kudalis 


Ms often are defined by their 
physical space. We go to museums 
to view art, but we also visit museums to 
experience the setting for art. The Lou- 
vre in Paris is a work of art in itself, the 
experience of being in the building is of- 
ten as thrilling as viewing its world- 
renowned collection. Frank Lloyd 
Wright's design for the Guggenheim 
Museum in New York City was contro- 
versial when first built in the 1950s be- 
cause of its daring circular form. Critics 
complain that the architecture distracts 
from the art. Perhaps it does, but the ar- 
chitecture becomes part of the experi- 
ence of viewing the art. 

In addition to providing dramatic set- 
tings for art, architecture helps define a 
museum's mission and goals. The Muse- 
um of Contemporary Art in Chicago 
struggled with a low profile until it 
moved to a new facility off North Michi- 
gan Avenue a few years ago. Now the 
pressure in on to build a collection and 


special exhibits that fill its architectural 
aspirations. Locally, the Weisman Art 
Museum languished in obscurity in the 
back halls of Northrop Auditorium at 
the University of Minnesota until Cali- 
fornia architect Frank Gehry unveiled a 
dazzling new building on the University 
campus in the early 90s. Today, the 
Weisman is a major player in the Twin 
Cities art scene. Walker Art Center, long 
regarded as one of the most innovative 
contemporary art museums in the coun- 
try, is housed in one of the country's 
finest venues for viewing art, a mod- 
ernist masterpiece designed by Edward 
Larrabee Barnes in the early 1970s. 
Minnesota's other major-league art 
museum, however, has never quite had 
the distinction of truly satisfying archi- 
tecture. The Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts, in fact, has always seemed a bit 
held back by its facility, an uneasy mar- 
riage of modern and classical design. 
The Minneapolis Institute began mod- 
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RSP ARCHITECTS 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts Project 


Ist Floor 


2nd Floor 


3rd Floor 


| New interior construction (1997) Minor remodeling 


in existing raw space (1991) 


O New construction (1997) 


L) No work 


22 ARCHITECTURE MINNESOTA 


of existing space 


[773 Major remodeling 
of existing space 
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estly enough in 1883 with an inaugural 
show in a makeshift gallery. In 1889, the 
museum moved to a one-room gallery in 
the original Minneapolis Public Library 
at Hennepin Avenue and 10th Street, 
where it stayed until financier Clinton 
Morrison donated his 10-acre family 
homestead, Villa Rosa, on Third Avenue 
and 24th Street in south Minneapolis as 
a new museum site. 

An ambitious Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts hired the renowned architecture 
firm McKim, Mead & White to design a 
Beaux Arts-style museum to house its 
growing collection. When the museum 
moved into its new home on Jan. 7. 
1915, it took up residence in the first 
phase of what the East Coast architec- 
ture firm envisioned as an expansive arts 
center housing theaters and concert 
halls, all clothed in classical guise. 


McKim, Mead & White's plans never 
moved much beyond step one, save for a 
south wing added at the back center to 
house Pillsbury Auditorium in 1926. 

Not until 1974 when Japanese archi- 
tect Kenzo Tange arrived did the Muse- 
um grow substantially. Instead of looking 
to a Beaux Arts antecedent, Tange, in as- 
sociation with Parker Klein Associates, 
took a decidedly modernist approach in 
designing east and west wings flanking 
the original facility, with additional 
gallery space behind the main building. 
Design plans also included the Children's 
Theater and Minneapolis College of Art 
and Design as companion pieces to the 
museum. Critics complained that the ad- 
dition was an insensitive, modernist snub 
to the grandeur of McKim, Mead & 
White and that the new wings never 
functioned well as places to display art. 


Museum director and CEO Evan Maur- 


er, then just an underling, remembers 
that staff was often intimidated by 
Tange, thus allowing an architect's ego 
to override client needs. 

Despite the complaints, Tange's ad- 
dition offered some dramatic interior 
spaces, especially 3-story high windows 
in each new wing framing downtown 
views toward the north. Yet Tange's 
addition, to the chagrin of many visi- 
tors, forever shifted the main entrance 
away from the columnar entrance on 
24th Street to the modern glass-and- 
brick side along Third Avenue. Some 
people have never quite accepted the 
new entrance as a justifiable move. But 
frankly. the grand front steps and en- 
trance to the original building are not 
all that grand. The McKim, Mead & 
White portion has always seemed a bit 
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second-tier McKim, Mead & White; if 
the original plan had been built in its 
entirety, perhaps the museum would 
have been truly grand. In all fairness. 
though. the rotunda, fountain court and 
skylit third-floor central gallery are 
Beaux Arts splendid. 

The recent reinstallation and renova- 
tion have attempted—if not to make the 
museum grand—at least to make it 
more accommodating to visitors and art. 
Since its inception more than 100 years 
ago, the museum has built one of the 
largest art collections in the Midwest, 
with approximately 100,000 objects 
from around the world spanning 5.000 
years of art history. The museum’s Asian 
collection is particularly noteworthy. Of 
course, a museum visitor won't see all 
those objects; most are kept in storage. 
Until the recently completed renovation, 
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Interior renovation created a children's 
area (above and left) for families and 
an expanded bookstore (left) off from 
the main lobby. A new information 
desk (opposite) easily orients visitors 
to the museum. 


expansion and reinstallation, in fact, mu- 
seum visitors could view only about 
1.100 objects. Tange's addition often 
proved unsuitable for installations. The 
expansive walls in the eastern court, for 
example, are just too big for most art 
pieces, and portions of the western wing 
found use as storage, not art displays. 
The latest expansion and reinstalla- 
tion, largely overseen by RSP Architects 
of Minneapolis over the past two years, 
has remedied the museum's exhibit 
needs and streamlined the interior circu- 
lation flow. The expansion and reinstal- 
lation culminates the museum’s “New 
Beginnings,” which director Maurer an- 
nounced in 1988. Since construction be- 
gan on new galleries in 1992, nearly a 
parade of Minnesota architects con- 
tributed design input and work, from 
Hammel Green and Abrahamson to 
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Expanded Asian galleries (above) 
dominate the second floor. The library 
and adjoining garden (right), 1 797, is 
from a Ch'ing Dynasty residence from 

the Chinese village of Tang-li. The 
third-floor gallery (opposite top), once 

disguised with a dropped ceiling, has 
been restored to its original character 
as the architects repaired the plaster 

detailing and skylight, renewing 

McKim, Mead & White's original 

architectural vision. Interior vistae 
(opposite center) lead from the third- 
floor gallery, across the fountain court 

and into galleries beyond. 
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Ellerbe Becket and Walsh Bishop, as 
well as landscape architect Damon Far- 
ber Associates. Only after the Board of 
Directors, impatient with the piecemeal 
progress, decided to put the expansion 
on the fast track did RSP enter the 
scene in 1996. 

For those who haven't been to the mu- 
seum in a while, or those who have never 
been there, it may be hard to determine 
where old and new begins. Unlike 
Tange's addition that announced NEW. 
this expansion seamlessly unfolds. Robert 
Jacobsen, coordinator of the reinstallation 
project and Curator 
of Asian Art at the 
Institute, says that 
he was impressed 
with RSP's ego-free 
design approach. 
Rather than trying 
to impose a design 
signature on the 
project, the archi- 
tects sought to inte- 
grate invisibly new 


infill with the exist- 


ing structure. 
Overall, the 
expansion en— 


tailed building 
new gallery space 
behind the exist- 
ing building be- 
tween Tange's west 
and east wings 
flanking the original structure. With one 
phase of the infill already completed. 
RSP oversaw the last block of in-fill con- 
struction, and some exterior restoration 
and revamping, before turning its atten- 
tion to the interior, renovating existing 
galleries, designing new galleries, and im- 
proving circulation and visual connection 
between galleries and floors. 

The final project includes 33 new gal- 
leries, 74 renovated galleries, five new 
classrooms, 20 interactive computer- 
learning stations throughout the gal- 
leries, a family center for small children, 
new coffee shop with ample seating 
spilling into the eastern atrium, expand- 
ed museum shop, and an improved spe- 
cial-exhibit gallery. In all, visitors will 
discover more than 46,000-square-feet 
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of new exhibit space for approximately 
4.000 displayed objects throughout the 
museum. Renovation highlights include 
the second-floor Asian collection with 
approximately 1,500 works in 22 gal- 
leries organized according to Southeast 
Asia, Chinese, Islamic, Korean and 
Japanese. Three prized pieces include an 
18th century scholar's study and rock 
garden from 1797; a Ming Dynasty re- 
ception hall, ca. 1600; and a ceremonial 
gate from 1728. Visitors exploring the 
third floor will discover the restored 
skylit central gallery, perhaps the cen- 
terpiece of McKim, Mead & White's 
original building. For years, a dropped 
ceiling hid the plaster moldings and cof- 
fers, but RSP raised the ceiling and re- 
paired the skylight, which dripped al- 
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most from the beginning due to leaky 
1915 technology. 

While the museum is now much big- 
ger and more impressive than 10 years 
ago, the interior still has a few snafus, an 
obvious result of too many different de- 
signers stirring the mix. A corridor imme- 
diately to the left within the main lobby 
leads to a community room, whose steel 
doors provide a rather banal visual ter- 
minus. Likewise, steel doors leading to 
the workshop at the top of the second- 
floor stairs are an aesthetic blotch at an 
important interior locale. And an ex- 
panded third-floor 
balcony stretching 
over Tange’s east- 
ern court blocks 
interior views of 
the different levels, 
as well as exterior 
views to down- 
town. Jacobsen is 
justifiably proud 
that the renovated 
museum provides 
visual markers 
that draw visitors 
through the gal- 
leries, but here are 
instances in which 
the visual markers 
are dead ends. 

Aside from 
that, the expanded 
museum has more 
the trappings of a first-tier art museum. 
For years, the Minneapolis Institute 
seemed to exist in the shadows of the 
much more aggressive Walker Art Center. 
The Walker had all the sexy new shows 
and the design-forward exhibit space. The 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts’ expansion 
gives the museum much improved space 
to mount shows, and boost its local and 
national profile. More than 400,000 visi- 
tors walk through the museum each year. 
With more art and better galleries, the 
MIA is giving people reasons to return. 


BRIAN DROEGE 


Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
Expansion and Reinstallation 
RSP Architects 

Damon Farber Associates 
(Landscape Architect) 
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AT HOME 


Milwaukee Avenue's old-world charms invigorate this 


south-Minneapolis neighborhood 
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hances are you're already acquainted 
é with the Milwaukee Avenue walk-and- 

gawk. That's what l've come to call the 
parade of pedestrians that troops past our porch- 
es, peer into our windows and marvel at the ur- 
ban neighborhood that seems almost aggressively 
stuck in time. 

Most of us don’t usually mind being on display. 
In fact, on any given afternoon we may favor our 
sense of pride over our privacy. III often plant 
myself beneath the porch’s wooden spindles to 
field questions like "What's it like to live here?” 
and the inevitable, "Where do you park your 
car?" (Our street is one of few in the nation that 
are car-free, and at least half the homes have no 
garage. But we have assigned parking spaces in 
lots off 23rd Avenue.) 

| was once even asked, “Do you pay to live 
here or what?" 

But there are also times you might find me at 
the side of the house, obscured behind foliage 
and quaint picket fences. That's my way of polite- 
ly saying, "Do not disturb." 

The distinction between public and private 
here is subtle but important. To my mind it vali- 
dates the success of a project that began some- 
30 years ago, when Seward Neighborhood ac- 
tivists set out to rescue a turn-of-the-century 
community whose homes, squeezed onto half- 
lots by a thrifty developer, once housed newly ar- 
rived immigrants, the majority of whom were 
from Scandinavia and worked on the Milwaukee 
Railroad. (That's how the two-block-long 22 !/2 
Avenue, between Franklin Avenue East and 24th 
Street East, and 22nd and 23rd avenues south, 
became Milwaukee Avenue, or so the lore goes.) 

Fallen into neglect and disrepair—even disre- 
pute—the closely packed brick properties were 
for a decade part of the City of Minneapolis's ur- 
ban redevelopment plans; had those plans been 


preserve 


realized, high-rise apartment buildings would 
stand where our houses now sit. Instead, 
Odysseus triumphed over Cyclops. The avenue's 
restoration began roughly 20 years ago once the 
nonprofit neighborhood group placed the four 
linear blocks of facing houses on the National 
Register of Historic Places. 

Has it worked? Well, I’m biased. But let me 
ask you this: Where else, besides Walt Disney's 
contrived Celebration community, do porches in- 
vite strangers and neighbors to gather and do 
slender side yards encourage the nurturing of pri- 
vate family life? Truth is, | wouldn't even live in 
our vintage Victorian if it weren't for a stroll last 
autumn that brought my then-partner, now-hus- 
band Todd face to face with an Edina Realty sign. 
In the process of selling our respective homes, 
we were looking to merge two kids and two aes- 
thetic sensibilities—his modern, mine more “rus- 
tic“ under one roof. Mourning the loss of a bid 
on an Italianate that backed onto the block, Todd 
stopped at the 1,900-square-foot brick house 
with the blazing red sign and thought, “What if?" 

It made sense. We are two committed city 
dwellers who prize our bicycles above our Hon- 
da. Proximity to stores, restaurants and bus 
lines and a 15-minute commute to work by bike 
proved irresistible. Added to that convenience 
was a concern for my outdoor cats, who have a 
penchant for chasing moving cars. Of course, no 
traffic on the greenway is a plus for Todd’s pre- 
teen sons, Zach and Kurt; they’ve learned to 
throw a Frisbee on the boulevard without taking 
out hanging plants on nearby porches. Altogeth- 
er, we felt that this narrow house with an an- 
tique shell, renovated interior and finished base- 
ment would serve our new family well. 

And so far it has. Within weeks of our move a 
year ago, our neighbors welcomed us to the 
block over lasagna, cake and beer. We've grown 
accustomed to "smells alley," the passage behind 
Franklin Avenue from which the aroma of Tracy's 
burgers, Domino's pepperoni pizza, soap from 
the laundromat and hashbrowns at the Seward 
Cafe culminate in a strange brew. And we've 
learned to fight urges to accommodate fickle 
eaters with a quick trip to the Seward Co-op. 

But it's not all out of Martha Stewart. What 
makes this block so unusual and appealing makes it 
doubly irresistible for people with less honorable in- 
tentions. Public urinating is a nuisance and other ef- 
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fluvia—garbage, bottles, the sounds of drunken ar- 
guments—often lap off Franklin Avenue. 

Then there are robberies. Except for one 
neighbor whose house has been ignored but 
whose car windows were smashed, all the hous- 
es nearby have been hit in the past 12 months, 
including ours. All in daylight, no less. It some- 
times feels as if we're a tree with beautiful red 
apples just begging to get plucked. That fact 
gelled for me when colleagues from the western 
‘burbs dropped me home one night. During the 
two-mile drive | delivered a litany of crimes— 
here's where | found my stolen bike; here's 
where | was groped; here's where we found 
Todd's empty wallet. 

In response, l've taken to taping up notes 
around the house that read: Did you shut the 
door? Did you lock the door behind you? Friends 
laugh, but we can hardly afford to be blithe. 

Speaking of security, IIII let you in on a little se- 
cret. The man from whom we bought the house, 
an electrician who left us a legacy of inexplicable 
electrical quirks, left his security contract to us as 
well. (This on top of kitchen wiring that turns ap- 
pliances on and off to its own inflexible schedule 
and other magical tricks.) Because Todd and | are 
too cheap to pay for the security system, we fig- 
ured the contract had expired and we were left 
to our own defenses. Boy, were we wrong. IL was 
7:30 one Sunday morning, and Todd and | are 
roused to the sound of a clattering coffee cup, 
unsteady footsteps and Kurt's faint call, "Di? Dad? 
You up?" We shout back: Go away for another 
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couple hours. “But it's Mother's Day," the 10- 
year-old protests. And he mounts the steep steps 
to deliver coffee and a rather fleshy pancake. 

Off goes the fire alarm, attached to the secu- 
rity system—both deactivated, or so we had 
thought. (And not a whisper from our plastic fire 
alarms, wouldn't you know.) We rush downstairs 
to discover a skillet choking out black plumes of 
smoke. Whoops, boys forgot to turn the fire off 
from under the butter-soaked griddle. 

Standing in a T-shirt and underwear, | move 
the front door in and out like a bellows. “At least 
the system isn't connected to the fire station any- 
more," | shout. But wait. Dueling sirens. Within 
seconds, a full-size flaming red steed pulls onto the 
emergency-access sidewalk in front of our house 
and three firefighters hop out. The young men and 
woman in their black jackets, monster boots and 
close-cropped hair take the scene in stride and, 
upon leaving, wish me a happy Mother's Day. 

People on the block slept through the whole 
thing. So much for our close-knit neighborhood. 

Overall, a year of living on Milwaukee Avenue 
has shown me that, like the firetruck, real life can 
seem a boorish intruder. But what the hell? | 
don't want to live in an idyll. 

During our spring cleanup (there's a fall one, 
too), a busload of students stopped nearby for a 
walking tour of the block. On seeing about 25 of 
us with rakes and paint brushes, | heard one ask, 
"Do they do this every weekend?" No. But it's 
nice that she might think so. 


Diane Richard and Todd Melby (left) 
on the front steps of their Milwaukee 
Avenue home. The two-block-long, 
pedestrian-only avenue is a colorful 
collage of restored homes. 
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KELLY DAVIS 


Just beyond the glitter of the modern high-rises, this economic giant retains 


its traditional Asian character in beautifully maintained neighborhoods and 


lively markets 


Hong Kong 


ven in an age where 

airliners have become 

the equivalent of long- 

distance buses, it's still 

remarkable to me that 
one can board a nonstop jumbo 
jet in Minneapolis and, two 
meals, some fits of intermittent 
dozing and a few movies later, 
touch down in one of the most 
exotic destinations on the 
planet: Hong Kong. l've flown 
into this diminutive yet global 
bastion of capitalism a number 
of times over the last quarter- 
century. Yet the repeated expe- 
rience of straining to look 
down from the aircraft window 
to catch the first glimpse of one 
small island after another jutting 
vertically out of the jade-green 
South China Sea invariably 
evokes a shiver of anticipation. 
Even at 30,000 feet one begins 
to feel a wave of energy from 
the place. The arrival becomes 
even more magical at night; the 
islands ablaze with lights, ap- 
pearing like jewels scattered 
over a vast black carpet. Until 
the recent opening of Hong 
Kong's new airport, the sensa- 
tion of flying daringly low above 
the rooftops of Kowloon and 
banking sharply for final ap- 
proach to the single runway 
that extends pencil-like into the 
harbor had to be one of the 
most memorable experiences 
of flying. 

The Special Administrative 
Region of Hong Kong, as the for- 
mer British Colony is now 
known, consists of three main 
entities: Hong Kong Island with 
its capital city of Victoria, the city 


of Kowloon across the harbor, 
and the adjoining and substantially 
larger area comprised of new 
high-rise bedroom communities 
and intensively cultivated fields 
known collectively as the New 
Territories. Both of the latter are 
anchored firmly onto the eastern 
tip of the Chinese mainland and 
are ringed by islands of all sizes, 
many of them uninhabited. Each 
area has its own definitive charac- 
ter and distinct charm. 

Hong Kong has to be one of 
the world's most dramatic urban 
places, with Victoria Peak on 
Hong Kong Island a visual center- 
piece. Towering hills, cloaked 
with subtropical vegetation, rise 
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to a height of more than 1,000 
feet above the harbor, and serve 
as backdrops and precipitous 
foundations for tightly packed 40- 
to 70-story office towers and 
apartment blocks. It's wise to 
watch the time of year when 
planning a visit. November 
through February are the most 
pleasant months. May through 
August is downright steamy in a 
torpid way that can only be ex- 
perienced in Asia. And | know 
first hand to avoid the memo- 
rable but skin-drenching down- 
pours of the monsoon. 
Kowloon has traditionally 
been the epicenter for shopping 
in Hong Kong, and is where a 
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majority of hotel rooms are lo- 
cated, many of them facing the 
famous view toward Victoria 
Peak across the harbor. Over 
the last 10 or I5 years, tremen- 
dous amounts of energy and 
money have gone toward the 
redevelopment of the water- 
front into a grand and highly 
used public promenade and civic 
center. With the never-ending 
activity of boats and ships of all 
sizes plying the choppy green 
waters and, particularly at night, 
the glittering and almost surreal 
presence of the shimmering sky- 
line stretching for miles across 
the harbor, this is Hong Kong’s 
best and most enjoyable free 
entertainment. 

While cross-harbor tunnels 
handle vehicular traffic between 
Kowloon and Victoria, don’t 
even think of driving. Hong Kong 
is compact, has highly developed 
public-transportation systems 
and is great for walking, which is 
the best way to capture the 
character and magic of the place. 
The Star Ferry, one of the most 
famous and pleasurable short- 
water journeys in the world, 
navigates across the harbor 
throughout the day and evening 
from Kowloon to Hong Kong Is- 
land in about 10 minute’s time. 
The mammoth scale of Victoria’s 
signature office towers, designed 
by architects from around the 
globe, becomes more apparent 
as the ferries approach the pier 
in Hong Kong’s Central District 
or the newly redeveloping dis- 
tricts of Wanchai and Causeway 
Bay to the north. While the 
graceful, multifaceted I.M. Pei 
Bank of China, with Victoria 
Peak looming behind it, still 
dominates the skyline of Central, 
its height and visual presence is 
continually challenged by other 
trendsetters in the never-ending 
contest to be most current and 
most architecturally fashionable. 
From dawn to dark, one is never 
out of earshot of the pounding 
of jackhammers or the sight of 
emerging skeletons of immense 
towers cloaked in a fretwork of 


bamboo scaffolding. But, of 
course, in the perpetual frenzy 
to modernize, something pre- 
cious is lost and vestiges of the 
former colony’s history have too 
often been sacrificed. 

While Central is cutting-edge 
and cosmopolitan, devoted exu- 
berantly to banking and com- 
merce and displaying an intriguing 
blend of East and West, the visitor 
needs to walk several blocks to- 
ward Western District to glimpse 
the character of the other, more 
earthy and perhaps more real face 
of Hong Kong, and get a flavor of 
the city as it once was. Here the 
streets are narrow and winding, 
crammed with tiny shops and 
markets selling everything under 
the sun, from rare Tibetan an- 
tiques to medicinal snake venom. 
It’s densely populated, boisterous 
and alive. Enticingly unfamiliar aro- 
mas emanate and beckon from 
humble food stalls, and dark and 
mysterious-looking temples are 
permeated with pungent smells 
from huge coils of slow-burning 
incense. Here can be found the 
few remaining “ladder streets” 
with their burgeoning, open-air 
markets that climb steep, narrow 
steps up the hillsides, as well as a 
smattering of architecturally signif- 
icant buildings that still link the city 
to its colorful past. Here one can 
best savor the remarkable con- 
trasts that make Hong Kong such 
a captivating destination. While 
walking through the labyrinth of 
streets and alleys, drinking in 
sights and smells and sounds that 
constantly pique the senses, an oc- 
casional glimpse of one of Cen- 
tral’s gleaming, mirrored office 
towers comes into view between 
the raucous jumble of overhead 
advertisements that stretch from 
side to side of almost every street. 
The two worlds coexist and sup- 
port each other, but at the same 
time can feel light-years apart. At 
these moments one realizes just 
how thin the glossy veneer is. 

From time to time there 
comes a need to escape the fre- 
netic pulse of the city and seek a 
refuge of quiet and calm. Indeed, 


Hong Kong harbors 
a number of hidden 
places that offer a 
tranquilizing anti- 
dote to the noise 
and activity. There 
are parks and 
aviaries and gardens 
alive with the 
soothing sound of 
water. All are great 
spots, particularly in 
the early morning, 
to watch groups 
and individuals prac- 
tice the slow, ballet- 
like rituals of Tai 
Chi. There are fer- 
ries to outlying is- 
lands replete with 
picturesque fishing 
villages where the 
pace is more re- 
laxed, several of 
them free of vehi- 
cles. For hikers, the 
long-distance Hong 
Kong Trail snakes 
through the moun- 
tains of the New 
Territories. Paths, 
such as Bowen 
Road, contour in 
and out of lush valleys above the 
apartment block at midpeak level 
on Hong Kong Island. 

The quintessential experi- 
ence, however, and the one that 
puts Hong Kong into a class by 
itself, is to ascend to the cool 
heights of Victoria Peak by the 
Swiss-made tram to view the 
city from above. My advice is to 
leave the viewing platforms and 
restaurants and shops for later, 
and take off counterclockwise 
along the narrow pedestrian 
lane of Lugard Road as it begins 
its circumnavigation of the Peak. 
It’s quiet, remarkably quiet, as 
Hong Kong and its harbor, 
Kowloon and the New Territo- 
ries beyond spread themselves 
before you. It’s an urban vista 
like few in the world. By day it 
takes your breath away. By night 
it’s intoxicating. 


EU 


Hong Kong's modern high-rises 
(above) contrast with the age-old 
charm of traditional Asian markets 


and street scenes (opposite). 
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Historic Spotlight Despite the obstacles of a race-divided nation, Wigington forged მ 


successful architectural career in St. Paul during the early 20th century By David Taylor 


Clarence Wigington 


er presidential election, the Supreme Court declared unconstitu- 

tional most of the sweeping Civil Rights Act of 1875 that recog- 
nized the equality of all men before the law and forbade discriminatory 
practices in public accommodations. The following year, Grover Cleve- 
land, incumbent President, would be re-elected to another term. Dur- 
ing President Cleveland's second administration the Republican Party 
retreated from social, economic and political equality promised during 
radical reconstruction, a mere decade before. By 1885 most southern 
states had passed legislation racially segregating schools. In 1896 the 
Supreme Court further upheld such laws by establishing the doctrine of 
"separate but equal" in Plessy vs. Ferguson. In the South the new centu- 
ry opened with 214 lynching of African Americans in the first two years. 

This was the world into which Clarence Wesley Wigington was 
born April 21, 1883, in Lawrence, Kans. Little is known about his early 
life except that his parents, Wesley and Jennie Wigington, were of bira- 
cial backgrounds and not descendants of former slaves. Kansas, a cul- 
turally southern state, was known for conservative racial policies. Early 
in his life, Wigington's parents moved to Omaha, Neb., where his fa- 
ther's family lived, in search of a better life. Clarence Wigington was 
raised there. Graduating from high school he attended the T. Lawrence 
Wallace Studio, studying art for two years until he could no longer af- 
ford the tuition. Fortunately, through the intervention of a family friend, 
he secured employment as a draftsman for Thomas R. Kimball, a na- 
tionally recognized architect. His exceptional artistic abilities were soon 
recognized; at the age of 16 he won three first prizes at the 1899 
Trans-Mississippi World's Fair in Omaha for his work in charcoal, pencil 
and ink. It is not known if Wigington actually completed his studies. 
However, he continued to work for several architectural firms in Oma- 
ha and Davenport, lowa, between 1901 and 1908. 

In 1908, at the age of 25, Wigington married Viola Lessie Williams of 
Omaha. Having secured his first commission for the design of a small 
brick potato-chip factory in Sheridan, Wyo., Wigington decided to 
move to Sheridan, where he hoped to establish himself as an architect. 
After relocating, he learned that several other architects had sought out 
the same opportunity. Faced with the specter of unemployment, Wig- 
ington decided to manage the potato-chip factory and did so until a 
change in the business climate forced closure. During this period he 
submitted a design for the Sheridan courthouse and jail but lost to an- 
other competitor. Undaunted, he successfully competed for the design 
of two dormitories and the administration building for the National Re- 
ligious Training School, now known as North Carolina State University. 
Probably anticipating the birth of their first child, the couple returned to 
the security of Omaha where Muriel, the first daughter, was born. Thir- 
teen months later, in 1913, their second daughter, Mildred, was born. 

While in Omaha, Wigington is credited with designing the Broom- 
field and Crutchfield Apartments and Zion Baptist Church. In 1913 he 
moved to Davenport, lowa, and was associated with the office of Gor- 


T he year was 1883. As the United States was preparing for anoth- 
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don Van Tyme. Two years later, the family relocated once more to St. 
Paul, Minn. Shortly after arriving in 1915, he received commissions to 
design creameries in Elk River and in Northfield. However, it was his 
exceptional performance on a civil-service examination in 1915 that 
launched a professional career in the St. Paul Architect's Office spanning 
three-and-one-half decades. 

Unlike Lawrence, Omaha, or even Davenport, the racial, economic 
and political climate in St. Paul was probably more conducive to sup- 
porting Black professionals. Although the Black communities in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis were small in comparison with other northern cities 
that experienced the "great migration" of southern rural Blacks to 
northern industrialized cities between 1910 and 1915, both cities had a 
stable core of working-class people. These communities were literate 
and very active in the civil-rights struggle of that day. John Quincy 
Adams, a civil-rights advocate and editor of Appeal, a Black newspaper 
published in St. Paul, was in part responsible for recruiting Black profes- 
sionals and businessmen like Wigington to Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
These individuals became leaders in the community and part of a com- 
munication link to other national civil-rights organizations, and such im- 
portant personages as Booker T. Washington and W.E.B. DuBois. 

It was such a cadre of leaders that in 1902 played host to a major 
national civil-rights conference held in St. Paul. In 1913, upon the occa- 
sion of the death of Frederick L. McGee, the first Black criminal lawyer 
in Minnesota, a chapter of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (NAACP) was formed in St. Paul. It was one of 
the earliest chapters established in the nation. Shortly after Wigington’s 
arrival, the St. Paul NAACP successfully prevented the showing of The 
Birth of a Nation, the classic film depicting the rise of the Ku Klux Klan 
during the reconstruction of the South. Later, in 1922, Omicron Boule 
of Sigma Pi Phi fraternity would be organized in St. Paul. This fraternity 
is the oldest Black male fraternity in the United States (founded in 
1905) and its membership consisted only of college graduates. 

During the length of his career in St. Paul, Wigington became a rec- 
ognized and respected leader in this community. Although he had the 
distinction at that time of becoming the first Black municipal architect in 
the nation, many of his contemporaries in the Twin Cities, some of 
whom were trained in Black colleges established during reconstruction, 
were the first to serve in various capacities. He, like them, was what 
W.E.B. DuBois coined the “Talented Tenth,” that portion of the race 
who by dint of formal education, training and intellect predisposed 
themselves to leadership positions in the ongoing debate over race and 


equality in America. From existing Continued on page 60 


Clarence W. Wigington’s work includes (from left, clockwise) the Highland Park 
Water Tower, 1928, Highland Park Clubhouse, 1932, the St. Paul Winter Carnival 
Ice Throne, 1941, and Como Park Palm House, | 939, part of the Conservatory. 
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A volcanic eruption around 1500 B.C. 
literally blew the top off the circular- 
shaped island of Santorini and left the 
crescent-shaped island of today. The sea 
filled the crater to form a cauldron 
enclosed by 1,000-foot cliffs. Common 
people with limited means, limited 
resources, limited technology and a 
severely restricted site produced an 
architecture that is spectacular. Small, 
cave-like dwellings were built into the 
volcanic rock (this page). Sites were 
irregular in shape; homes were built on 
multiple levels with outdoor decks and 
terraces to supplement the indoor 
spaces. The main thoroughfares are 
pedestrian along the top of the cliffs with 
winding walks and stairways cascading 
down to houses and apartments. More 
than 400 churches adorn the island 
(opposite). Sea captains pledged to 
build a chapel to God if they could get 


home safely from stormy seas. 
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IN AN AEGEAN PARADISE, ARCHITECTURE AND NATUR 
ETHER 


INSEPARABLY COME TOG 


The Cyclades are islands scattered across the heart of the 


Aegean Sea—little gems in clear blue water. We spent three 
weeks in Greece this past September, including Athens, 
Crete, Rhodes and Samos. Our most vivid memories are of 
the Cyclades. Traditional architecture of the Cyclades is 
white and blue: white to reflect the hot afternoon sun, and 
blue in response to the brilliant blue skies and crystal-clear 
blue waters of the sea. A few of our favorite images are from 


the islands of Santorini (or Thera) and Mikonos. 


MIKONOS 
Little Venice—where the buildings, 
plazas and outdoor cafes meet the blue 
waters of the sea. Legend says that the 
houses of Little Venice had doors over 
the sea to facilitate the clandestine 
unloading of pirates' plunder. The narrow, 
meandering streets and alleys behind the 
buildings formed a maze to confuse 
pirates from other islands. Windmills 
(opposite), once used to turn millstones 
and grind wheat and other grains into 
flour, remain landmarks on the islands. 
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Monastic 
vernacular 


An office building for a health-care provider reflects rural imagery and a 


religious commitment 
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he headquarters for Holy Cross 
Health Systems, a non-profit, 
health-care provider founded by the 
Congregation of the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross at St. Mary's, consolidates three 
distinct divisions into one building. For 
years the health-care provider had op- 
erated its information, administrative 
and insurance divisions out of three 
separate buildings in South Bend, Ind., 
in and around St. Mary's College. 
When the group enlisted Hammel 
Green and Abrahamson of Minneapo- 
lis to design a new 
facility, it proposed 
a near-impossible 
design-construction 
schedule, according 
to Tim Carl of HGA. 
The clients wanted 
to be sitting at their 
new desks within a 
year, thus leaving 
HGA with a breath- 
less schedule for 
programming, 
schematic design, 
design development 
and construction. 
HGA satisfied 
several client speci- 
fications in success- 
fully meeting the 
tight schedule. Be- 
cause of its religious 
heritage, the man- 
agement wanted its 
new facility to avoid 
ostentation, request- 
ing a clean, pared- 
down aesthetic that 
reflected a monastic 
sense of commitment. 


JESS SMITH, PHOTOSMITH 


The client also wanted a facility that 
fostered interaction and a community. 
campus-like feel. 

The architects divided the 90,000- 
square-foot building into three basic 
units on an eight-acre, historically rural 
site abutting mature woods. The 3-level 
horizontal office block sits perpendicu- 
larly to a 2-level community center 
housing a cafeteria on the lower level. 
board room above, and conference 
rooms on both levels. A central entry 
court connects the two primary blocks 
to each other. Carl says that the archi- 
tecture team looked to rural, vernacular 
imagery in conceiving a building that 
blends naturally with its setting. Simple 
materials fit a tight budget. Brick corre- 
sponds with the traditional brick build- 
ings at St. Mary's College, about 15 
minutes away. Corrugated-metal panels, 
cladding the main office block, recall met- 
al farm sheds set atop concrete founda- 
tions. Expanses of glass windows connect 
interior to exterior. À proposed plaza be- 
tween the office block and community 
center will invite interior activities to spill 
outside when weather permits. Interior 
layout encourages community interaction 
through a primary spine that runs the 
perimeter length of the office block, con- 
necting readily with the lobby and cafete- 
ria/conference-room wing. 

This is a basic box, but HGA's crisp, 
confident detailing and thoughtful 
programming transcends the box with 
a facility that blends well with the nat- 
ural setting to reflect the client's reli- 
gious heritage. E.K. 


Holy Cross Health Systems 
South Bend, Ind. 
Hammel Green and Abrahamson 


The architects brought exterior 
corrugated-metal cladding into the 
main lobby (opposite) to maintain an 
aesthetic connection between inside 
and outside. The metal-clad office 
wing (right in above photo) sits 
perpendicular to the community 
center (left in above photo). The two 
sections are connected by the public 
lobby. The architects adhered to a 
simple palette of brick, corrugated 
metal and glass (above and left). 


Community Center 
Lobby 
Office Wing 
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frican 
cure 


A hospital by 
MSAADA focuses on 
preventative care 


The Bunda Hospital groups several 
single-story masonry structures with 
metal roofs along a grid (below and 
opposite top). Courtyards between 
the structures (opposite center) 
offer outdoor access for patients. 
Facilities include surgery and 
classrooms for health education. 


MT has built its practice on 
designing churches. hospitals and 


educational facilities in Africa while 
maintaining a home base in Wayzata. 
Minn. With offices in Tanzania, Kenya. 
Madagascar and an associate office in 
India, the firm has developed expertise 
in interpreting the needs of underdevel- 
oped countries. 

Unlike in the United States, church 
and state are not necessarily separate in 
Africa. One of the firm's latest projects is 
an example of church and state working 
together. The Bunda District Hospital in 
the Mara region of northern Tanzania, at 
the northwestern edge of Serengeti Na- 
tional Park, was built by the Lutheran 
Church in Tanzania using approximate- 
ly 85 million of funds raised by Norwe- 
gian Lutheran Mission during a two-day 
telethon. The church runs the hospital 
while the government pays staff salaries. 

Bunda Hospital is one of MSAADA’s 
largest projects to date, spreading along 
a 50-acre hillside site on the eastern 
shore of Lake Victoria. As is customary 


in Tanzania. in which medical services 
are free, the hospital emphasizes preven- 
tative care in a region hard-hit by the 
AIDS epidemic. Tanzania, and other 
African countries, lacks the resources to 
battle diseases once somebody does get 
sick. Typically, notes Poul Bertelsen, 
founding principal of MSAADA, the ter- 
minally ill go home to die; waging war 
against cancer and other such diseases is 
a luxury of the developed world. 

Bunda Hospital’s expansive plan in- 
cludes 62.900 square feet of space to ac- 
commodate an in-patient ward with 120 
beds, an out-patient department and a 
maternal/child health clinic, as well as 
ancillary buildings for staff housing. can- 
teen, laundry, kitchen. central stores. 
mortuary, workshop. generator shop and 
toilets. The main hospital includes surgi- 
cal wards, a central sterilization unit, in- 
ternal-medicine wards for male. female 
and pediatric patients, intensive-care 
unit, maternity ward and delivery unit. 
laboratories, radiology services and 
pharmacy. In the maternal/child health 


MSAADA 


clinic, which is set apart from the main 
hospital. the emphasis is on education 
and hygiene. Women and their children 


will receive check-ups. inoculations and 
leave with food supplements, often dis- 
tributed as an incentive to visit the clinic. 

The various departments and units 
are housed in separate, single-story 


buildings, connected by a roof-covered 
spine and landscaped courtyards. Inte- 
rior finishes are bare-bones and utilitar- 
ian, with plaster over concrete-block 


walls. and terrazzo floors and counter 


tops chosen for durability. Lacking ad- 
equate electricity and mechanical-cool- 
ing systems, the grouping of small- 


scale, concrete-block ma- 
sonry buildings offers the 
benefit of natural ventila- 
tion and lighting, as well as 
easy outdoor access for the 
patients. Bertelsen notes 
that natural ventilation 
eliminates sick-building 
syndrome, although blow- 
ing dust is often a problem 
during the dry season. 

The hands-on experi- 
ence of designing in Africa 
sustains Bertelsen and his 
team. There is nothing 
ivory tower or theoretical 
about this kind of archi- 
tecture. MSAADA archi- 
tects design and build with 
their hands, and the clients’ benefits 
are immediately apparent. Says Ber- 
telsen, “For us, it's exciting to do some 
of these facilities and know they are 


really needed." E.K. 


Bunda Designated District Hospital 


Bunda Town, Mara Region, Tanzania 
MSAADA 
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Rural health 


A medical center merges health needs in outstate Minnesota 


Setter, Leach & Lindstrom chose a 
clean aesthetic of metal and glass 
(above and top) for the Fairview 
Medical Center in Wyoming, Minn. A 
glass wall curves along the main lobby 
fronting the building, where seating 
(opposite) overlooks the landscape. 
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uilt on a 110-acre campus, the 
150,000-square-foot Fairview 
Lakes Regional Medical Center in 
Wyoming. Minn., consolidates three 
separate rural Minnesota health-care 
operations into a single complex. The 
facility, designed by Setter, Leach & 
Lindstrom of Minneapolis with JMGR 
as medical planner, is the first phase of 
a long-range plan to include other med- 
ical and professionally related buildings 
on the site. This is a “new breed” of in- 
tegrated health care that combines hos- 
pital and clinic into a single functional 
unit, according to Howard Goltz of Set- 
ter, Leach & Lindstrom. 
Almost taking the role of highway 
planners, the architects designed the 


linear facility to create efficient internal 
traffic flow. They grouped various func- 
tions—outpatient services, surgery, diag- 
nostics, family practice/pediatrics, emer- 
gency/urgent care and dietary—along a 
central “main street,” thus streamlining 
traffic between the divisions. In addition, 
they pulled such heavily used areas as 
the pharmacy, rehabilitation and educa- 
tion toward the front by the main lobby, 
thus avoiding congestion along the main 
street while offering easy access to these 
departments. The concept behind the 
new facility and the “main street” plan, 
according to the architects, is to expe- 
dite services for the patients by bring- 
ing care to the them, rather than hav- 
ing them go to it. 


PHILIP PROWSE 


PHILIP PROWSE 


PHII IP PROWSF 


JEFFREY JACOBS 


JEFFREY JACOBS 


From the outside, Fairview Lakes 
recalls a high-tech manufacturing fa- 
cility with its white metal panels and 
curving glass-and-metal window 
wall. Modern health care's high-tech 
components certainly come into play 
with the aesthetics of this hard-edge 
metallic demeanor. Inside, though. 
the architects softened the edges with 
the curving, south-facing glass wall 


that washes the 
front lobby in warm 
light and offers 
views to the out- 
doors. They further 
employed soft col- 
ors throughout the 
interior to soothe 
the natural anxiety 
patients feel being 
in a medical setting. 

Setter, Leach & 
Lindstrom designed 
the facility to be flex- 
ible for future expan- 
sion to include a 
comprehensive can- 


JEFFREY JACOBS 


cer center, enlarged 
emergency center 
and surgery unit, as well as other clinic 
expansions. The linear main street easily 
can extend toward the east and west on 
the floor plan, thus paving a clear path 
for the most up-to-date health care in 


the rural region of Minnesota. E.K. 


Fairview Lakes Regional Medical Center 
Wyoming, Minn. 
Setter, Leach & Lindstrom 


A fireplace and stained glass 

windows (opposite) offset the sterile 
environment often associated with 
medical facilities. The curving window 
along the main lobby (top) orients 
visitors to both inside and outside. The 
structure is a basic box (plan), but the 
architects arranged the different 
divisions along a central "street" that 
easily connects departments to each 
other. The basic box also allows for 
expansion when necessary. 
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THANKS 
TO YOUR 
GOOD EYE 


ve o uu 


SALMELA & FOSDICK, GOOSEBERRY FALLS S. P. 
DEPT. OF NATURAL RESOURCES PHOTOS 


OUR 
RECLAIMED 
WOOD 


BIG TIMBERWORKS, INC., CUSTOM HOMES 
BIG TIMBERWORKS PHOTOS 


; HAS NEVER 
LOOKED 
BETTER! 


TAUBERT/LEGENDRE, CUSTOM FENCES 
TOM JESPERSON PHOTOS 


WORK WELL 
WITH GOOD 
WOOD. 


LOGGING THE INDUSTRIAL FOREST 


DULUTH =>”: 
Ti M B E R FAX (218) 727-0393 


COMPANY TW COM 
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up close 
Continued from page 13 


So this proliferation of suburbs says 
what about Americans? 

It says we're afraid of the city. Our cities 
started out as utilitarian places. When I 
say Akron, you think tires; Detroit, cars; 
Pittsburgh, steel; Milwaukee, beer; Min- 
neapolis, grain. Only in the last 20 to 30 
years, after the industrial revolution 
stopped growing and we started seeing 
large industries leaving the cities and 
leaving behind an enormous mess, did 
the people of Pittsburgh, for instance, 
stand up and say never again will we al- 
low ourselves to be a one-industry city. 
Minneapolis is like that now. It has such 
a rich cultural base that any given in- 
dustry could leave here, including Gen- 
eral Mills, which might put a dent in 
things, but the city would survive. So 
the transfer of the American utilitarian 
city to a cultural city is a very slow, 
painful and expensive reinvention of the 
city. But one by one our cities are doing 
that, and that's a very positive sign. 


You've thought about civility for 
close to 20 years. Did your attention 
to matters of civility come out of 
your work as an industrial designer? 
Oh, yes. The early research in ergonom- 
ics pointed me in this direction. But also 
there were examples. Like in World 
War II, all of the controls in airplanes 
were different until someone came along 
and said this is wrong, all controls 
should be the same. So someone impart- 
ed a civil message by saying the right 
thing to do is to make these planes more 
uniform and therefore safer for pilots. 
The same could be said for the intro- 
duction of flame-proof bedding and 
clothing for children, ramped curbs for 
the disabled, clean public toilets in the 
city. These things are like a hidden 
goodness in our environment. I started 
wondering who makes those decisions? 
Why are some people predisposed to ci- 
vility, to thinking beyond themselves for 
the greater good of the community? 

And I began to think that, as a de- 
signer, I didn't know my audience that 
well. So I came to the conclusion that the 
model of who I’m designing for, and why 
I'm doing it, should be a civil one. I think 
that’s what's wrong with design today: 
we don't have a civil agenda. Designers 


tend to think about form and function, 
but don't include a civil model unless 
they're assigned to do so. I wonder seri- 
ously today, in our cities, if we have the 
foresight to design green space like 
Frederick Law Olmsted did in creating 
Minneapolis's Chain of Lakes or Central 
Park in New York City 


So you see the architecture and de- 
sign professions as having a respon- 
sibility for fostering civility? 

I think they have enormous responsibili- 
ty. The first and last time there was any 
great civil agenda in America that was 
really exciting was at the World's Fair in 
1939. A lot of architects and designers 
tried to envision the future of the city. 
Some of those ideas were bad: the free- 
ways, which we got, and the suburban 
sprawl, which we got. But they had gi- 
gantic visions. And I don't see where 
that exists anymore or anyone dreaming 
about the way things should be. Every- 
body is huddled in their little practices. 


But what about New Urbanism, for 
instance? 

The New Urbanism trend is a positive 
sign. And as an industrial designer I’m 
trying to wrest my side of the profession 
out of its sleep and say why aren't we 
challenging the design of airplanes the 
way Norman Bel Geddes did in 397 
Why aren't we involved in high-speed 
rail transit? Who is designing trains to- 
day in the industrial-design profession? 
Nobody. Why aren't we designing urban 
taxi cabs? 


So do you feel like you're working 
within a void? 

I am in a void. In my mind, my profes- 
sion is myopic. My first desire really is to 
design, not to write. My true love is the 
sketches with the essays in the book. But 
writing the book was a way of getting 
my ideas out in a different form. 


With regard to your essays, what 
was your criteria for determining 
whether an object or experience 
was representative of civility? 

On a personal level, it comes in the 
form of the word grace. In the essay 
about going to a London pub, I talk 
about how being treated with such gra- 
ciousness made me feel I was a worthy 
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McMonigal Architects 

Addition and Remodeling 
Mendota Heights, MN 

Additions to a 1950's rambler pro- 
vide the owners with a new master 
bedroom suite. sunroom and at- 
tached double garage. The new 
bedroom wing angles away from 
the house to maintain views from 
the dining area while the sunroom 
soars to two stories, bringing in 
light from the south as well as pro- 
viding a large ‘picture window: 
onto an expansive back vard. 
(612) 331-1244. 


McMonigal Architects 

Guest Cottage 

Crow Wing County, MN 

This new house. perched high above 
Pelican Lake. is the first phase of an 
extensive master plan which also in- 
cludes the renovation of a large lake 
home as well as extensive landscap- 
ing. Light-filled living spaces open 
onto each other. and are connected 
to the bedroom wing bv a double- 
volume fover and screen porch. 
Large multi-paned windows over- 
looking the lake below. together 
with rustic details. provide an at- 
mosphere of coziness to the interior. 


(612) 331-1244 
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public being. We can either make peo- 
ple feel small or large in public by the 
way we interact with them. There's an- 
other essay about D.J. DePree [founder 


of Herman Miller] who cleaned public 
| | MI No more hassles... A single source for all 


types of skylights and translucent 
curtainwall. 
MI Translucent FRP, glass, acrylic, and 
twinwall polycarbonate glazing systems 
[V] Free technical assistance 


toilets—particularly ones on airplanes 
after he used them—to leave them bet- 
ter than he found them. and he never 
told anybody. On the personal level: 
that's where we have to start. 

On the cultural side is where society 


makes good decisions for all of us. Here. | Zl Instant quotations... Ask about Major’s 


exclusive SkyPrice system! 

| MI Fast-track delivery programs available 
|| Z Immediate shipment on standard unit 
skylights, either thermoformed acrylic or 
polycarbonate 


small groups of people are activists in 


the faith of larger civil agendas. For in- 
stance. II love to start the redesign of IN 


law-enforcement facilities. I'd like to 


start a group of designers that would 


ask police, “What can we do to help you 
get more respect than you have?” De- 


sign is slowly emerging in this culture as 


Major Industries, Inc. 
7120 Stewart Avenue 
Wausau, WI 54401 
(715) 842-4616 voice 
(715) 848-3336 fax 


an important tool for change. but is not 


seen as a tool for change except within 


its own ranks. AM 


888 SkyCost 
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A PORTFOLIO OF 


Healthcare Facilities 


t 


BWBR Architects 
400 Sibley Street 


Suite 500 


St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 


651.222.3701 


I- Arden Hills Clinic, Health Partners: 2-Prairie Lakes Health Care Center; 3-Wayzata Family Medical Clinic, HealthSystem Minnesota; 


fax 651.222.8961 


4-North Memorial Health Care; 5-St. Joseph's Hospital, Allina Health System; 6-WestHealth Medical Campus, Allina Health System www.bwbr.com 


Health Care Architecture 
Jordan Architects 


Professional Association 


ი Hospital Remodeling and Master Planning 
@ Senior Housing Planning and Design. 
@ Ambulatory and Clinic Design 

ole West Water Street, Suite 280, St. Paul; MN 55107 


` Phone (651) 291-2701 Fax (651) 291-2710 
Email <jordanarch@usinternet,com> 


Excellence in Planning and Design in 
This Era of Change 
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Paid Advertising 


THE 


GROUP 


HORTY " CONSTRUCTION 
ELVING eu, COORDINATORS 


INC. 


Architects 
e Engineers 


ი Interior Designers 
* Design & Build Systems 
* Constructions Managers 


Integrated architectural planning, building and implementation 


505 East Grant Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55404-1490 


612.332.4422 


Solutions Through 
Personalized 
Service ... 


#// MOHAGEN 


ARCHITECTURE . PLANNING . INTERIORS 


1415 EAST WAYZATA BLVD., SUITE 200 
WAYZATA, MN 55391 
EMAIL arch1@mohagen.com FAX 612.473.1340 


612.473.1985 


Paid Advertising 


Healthcare Facilities 


PHOS? 


in a high tec 


Litchfield Medical Clinic 
Allina Health System, Inc. 


PY Feasibility Studies 
PY Master Planning 
PY Project Management 


ENGAN 
ASSOCIATES, PA. 


ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 
INTERIOR DESIGNERS 


800-650-0860 


uh ZI 
FAIRVIEWILAKES REGIØRÁÍ ME 


WYOMING, MINNESOTÁ « à | 


ative healthcare services are combined 


e-friendly building. 612 338.8741 
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Oliver 


ARCHITECTS 


Serving 
local and regional 
health care providers 


N 
Sp 


For Today's Health Care Issues 


1935 West County Road B2 - Suite 410 


Roseville, Minnesota 55113-2772 = Facility Planning & Design 
m Clinical and Business Analysis 


call Rolf Oliver, AIA = Operational Modeling 


Telephone: 651-631-8090 Susan Gallo, RN, MBA, Director of Health Care Planning 
Fax: 651-631-8251 OSM & Associates, Inc., 612.595.5775 
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Healthcare Facilities 


WAI 


Continuum 


A 


d" 


Meeting all your architectural and 
construction needs! 
WAl/Continuum - (651)227-0644 - E-mail - all)waicontinuum.com 


www.waicontinuum.com 
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DIRECTORY OF CONSULTING ENGINEERING FIRMS 


ith this issue, Architecture 

Minnesota presents our 
seventh directory of those 
Minnesota firms which provide 
consultative engineering ser- 
vices. Principals of these firms 
are members of the Consulting 


Engineers Council of Minneso- 
ta or of AIA Minnesota. 


Engineers provide those critical 
design skills which enable our 
entire built environment to be 
structurally safe, comfortably 
warm and well lit. They also de- 
sign our highways and bridges, 
water treatment facilities and 
power generation plants. 


In Minnesota, you will find 
there is a wealth of engineer- 
ing talent available for your 
next project. Study this direc- 
tory and call either the Con- 
sulting Engineers Council 

at 612/922-9696 or AIA Min- 
nesota at 612/338-6763 for 
additional information and 
assistance. 


Peter A. Rand, FAIA 


Publisher 
LEGEND 
PE Professional Engineer 


PG Professional Geologist 
AIA American Institute of 
Architects 

FAIA Fellow, American 
Institute of Architects 

ASLA American Society of 
Landscape Architects 

FASLA Fellow. American 
Society of Landscape 
Architects 

RLS Registered Land 
Surveyor 

CIH Certified Industrial 
Hygenist 

AICP American Institute of 


Certified Planners 
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ALLIANT ENGINEERING, INC. 
212 Second Street S. E., Ste. 300 
Minneapolis, MN 55414 

Tel: 612/362-0432 

Fax: 612/676-2797 

E-mail: jdillingham@alliant-inc.com 
Internet: www/alliant-inc.com 

Year Established 1995 

Other Office: San Francisco, CA 


John Dillingham PE 
David Hierseman PE 
Maleah Acosta ASLA 
Dan Moulton 

Clark Wicklund 

Firm Personnel by Discipline 

Civil Engineers 3 
Mechanical Engineers 2 
Electrical Engineers 2 
Landscape Architects 3 
Environmental Scientist 1 
Technical 6 
Administrative 1.5 
TOTAL 18.5 


Alliant Engineering is a multi-discipli- 
nary consulting firm providing ser- 
vices to the public and private sector 
in the areas of civil, transportation, 
electrical and mechanical engineering 
and planning and landscape architec- 
ture. We take pride in our ability to 
provide prompt, high-quality, creative 
and cost-effective service to our clients 
throughout the Upper Midwest. 
Mississippi Jewel Master Plan and 
AUAR, Lake City, MN; Lifetime Fit- 
ness Centers, Nationwide; Bluff 
Homes, St. Paul, MN; Northwest 
Airlines Facilities Upgrades, Nation- 
wide; MAC Part 150 Sound Insula- 
tion Program, Minneapolis, MN; Mn- 
DOT Trunk Highway 55 Arterial 
Traffic Management System, Min- 


neapolis, MN 


· 

AMERICAN ENGINEERING 
TESTING, INC. 

550 Cleveland Avenue N. 

St. Paul, MN 55114 

Tel: 651/659-9001 

Fax: 651/659-1379 

E-mail: aet@amengtest.com 
Internet: amengtest.com 

Year Established 1971 

Other Offices: Bemidji, Duluth, 
Mankato, Marshall, Rochester, MN; 
LaCrosse, Wausau, VII 


Terry E. Swor 


PG 
Donovan K. Stormoe PE 
Richard D. Stehly PE 
Mike Schmidt PE 
Jeff Voyen PE 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 
Civil Engineers 13 
Chemical Engineers E: 
Metallurgical Engineers 1 
Geotechnical Engineers 6 
Mechanical Engineers 1 
Structural Engineers 2 
Chemists 2 
Geologists 9 
Other Professional 14 
Technical 59 
Administrative 20 
Total 131 


AET is a multi-disciplined consulting 
engineering firm offering Geotechnical, 


Environmental, Construction Materials, 


and NDT/Metallurgy services. Special- 
ized services include: geotechnical ex- 
ploration and engineering review; wa- 
ter storage tank condition surveys and 
paint inspection; building/structure 
condition assessment; environmental 
assessments, remedial investigations 
and air emission permits; metal failure 
analysis. AE T's highly experienced 
staff is committed to developing a work 
approach that specifically addresses 
our client's project. AET’s mission is to 


provide quality services which meet our 


clients’ requirements. Area served: 
Minnesota and Wisconsin 

Minneapolis Convention Center Ex- 
pansion, Minneapolis, MN; American 
Express Tower, Minneapolis, MN: 
Brownfield Redevelopment: Arlington 
Business Park. St. Paul, MN; Minnesota 
Mutual Insurance Corporate Head- 
quarters, St. Paul, MN; Minnesota Wild 
Arena, St. Paul, MN; Minnesota Li- 
brary Access Center (Underground 


Archiving), Minneapolis, MN 


ai 

ARMSTRONG, TORSETH, 
SKOLD AND RYDEEN, INC. 
8501 Golden Valley Road, Ste. 300 
Minneapolis, MN 55427 

Tel: 612/545-3731 

Fax: 612/525-3289 

Established 1944 

Other Offices: Miami, FL; 

Phoenix, AZ 


Paul W. Erickson AIA 
Jim Lange PE 
Terry Stofferahn PE 
Gaylen Melby PE 
Philip Behrend PE 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 

Civil Engineers 2 
Mechanical Engineers 17 
Electrical Engineers 10 
Architects 51 
Other Professional 18 
Technical " 
Administrative 9 
TOTAL 114 


Mechanical and Electrical engineering 
for educational facilities, churches, 
and public buildings. Civil engineering 
for site design and storm water man- 
agement, and Technical Design for 
video, voice, data and security sys- 
tems. Designs with energy conserva- 
tion measures including passive solar, 
heat recovery systems, geo-thermal 
heat pumps, variable air volume, 
dessicant-based cooling and energy 
management systems. 

Red Wing High School, Red Wing. 
MN; North High School, North St. 
Paul, MN; Wayzata High School. Ply- 
mouth, MN; Centennial Middle 
School, Lino Lakes, MN; Roosevelt 
Elementary School, Faribault, MN; 
Skyview Community School (K-8). 
Maplewood, MN 


Paid Advertising 
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BKBM ENGINEERS, INC. 

219 North 2nd Street, #200 
Minneapolis, MN 55401 

Tel: 612/333-7101 

Fax: 612/342-9482 

Established 1967 (as Bakke & Kopp) 
Other Offices: Marshall and 
Rochester, MN. Sioux Falls, SD 


Charles L. Ballou. PE 
Thomas J. Downs PE 
Ronald J. LaMere PE 
John A. Clark PE 
Andrew M. Rauch PE 


Roger L. Oberg 
L 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 


Civil Engineers 1 
Structural Engineers 21 
Mechanical Engineers 4 
Electrical Engineers 1 
Technical 13 
Administrative + 
TOTAL 44 


Civil. electrical, mechanical and struc- 
tural consulting services for buildings 
and bridges. Design of heating. venti- 
lating, air conditioning, electrical 
power distribution, lighting systems. 
and energy management studies for 
industrial, commercial and institu- 
tional facilities. Structural design and 
investigations for buildings. bridges. 
heavy and special structure design to- 
gether with field surveying including 
construction management service. 
Historic building preservation. Evalu- 
ation studies. Building Commission- 
ing, Railroad engineering, Bridges- 
track-facilities. 

Lakeville High School, Lakeville, MN: 
Carver County Government Center, 
Chaska, MN; ADC Telecommunica- 
tions Office and Manufacturing Facil- 
ity, Shakopee, MN; Marshall Munici- 
pal Utilities, Marshall, MN; Rochester 
Public Library, Parking Ramp and 


Skyway, Rochester, MN 


M 

BOARMAN KROOS PFISTER 
VOGEL & ASSOCIATES 

222 North 2nd Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55401 

Tel: 612/339-3752 

Fax: 612/339-6212 

E-mail: bkpv boarman.com 
Established 1978 


J. Owen Boarman AIA 
David R. Kroos AIA 
Peter J. Pfister AIA 
Gary T. Vogel AIA 
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Firm Personnel by Discipline 


Structural Engineers 3 
Mechanical Engineers + 
Electrical Engineers 3 
Architects 20 
Interior Designers 0 
Technical 8 
Administrative 0 
Total 50 


BKPV Architects and Engineers pro- 
vide electrical. mechanical and struc- 
tural engineering services to a broad 
range of clients including municipal. 
industrial. corporate, public, private 
and housing facilities. Environmental 
system designs include life safety. se- 
curity, sound. specialty lighting, pow- 
er, fire protection, plumbing, building 
commissioning and energy analysis. 
Cargill Data Processing Center, Min- 
neapolis, MN; City of Hermantown 
Fire and Police Facility, Herman- 
town, MN; City of Maple Grove City 
Hall. Maple Grove. MN: Marquette 
Branch Banks. Various Locations: 
Kinney & Lange. Law Office, Min- 
neapolis, MN: EagleCrest Dementia 


Center, Roseville, MN 
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DAVID BRASLAU ASSOCIATES, 
INC. 

1313 5th Street SE, Ste. 322 
Minneapolis, MN 55414 

Tel: 612/331-4571 

Fax: 612/331-4572 

E-mail: david@braslau.com 
Established 1971 


Dr. David Braslau PE 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 


Acoustical Engineers 1 
Other Professional/Technical 1 
Administrative 1 
TOTAL 3 


Architectural and performance space 
acoustics, building and partition noise 
isolation, environmental noise control, 
exterior facade attenuation for aircraft 
and other sources, sound system de- 
sign, industrial noise control, acoustic 
and noise measurements, control of vi- 
bration, blasting and small arms 
ranges, land use compatibility, envi- 
ronmental assessments, impact state- 
ments and indirect source permits. 
Conference Room (acoustics), Metro- 
politan Airports Commission, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul International Air- 
port, MN; Apple Valley High School 
Stadium (EAW and sound), Apple 
Valley, MN; Gonda Building (EIS), 
Mayo Foundation, Rochester, MN; 
Marriott Residence Inn (noise control), 
Bloomington, MN; Minnesota Agri- 
Power Plant (noise control), Granite 


Falls, MN 
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BRW, INC. 

700 Third St. South 

Minneapolis, MN 55415 

Tel: 612/370-0700 

Fax: 612/370-1378 

E-mail: info@brwmsp.com 
Internet: www.brwinc.com 
Established 1956 

Other Offices: Portland. Or; Seattle. 
WA: Salt Lake City, UT; San Diego 
and Santa Ana, CA; Phoenix. AZ: 
Dallas, TX; Denver, CO; Tampa. 
Orlando and Ft. Lauderdale, FL: 
Newark, NJ; Cincinnati, OH: 
Louisville, KY: Chicago. IL: 
Milwaukee. V I 


Richard P. Wolsfeld PE. AICP 
Craig Amundsen AIA, AICP 
Gary Ehret PE 
Tony Heppelmann PE 
Doug Differt PE 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 

Civil Engineers 98 
Structural Engineers 23 
Electrical Engineers 1 
Transportation Engineers 62 
Architects 1 


Environmental Planners. 
Hydrologists, Landscape 
Architects. Urban Planners. 
Surveyors, Transportation 
Planners, Archaeologists, Graphic 
Designers, Historian, GIS/Comp. 
Visualization, Ecologists. 


Construction Inspectors 154 
Technical 73 
Administrative 92 
TOTAL 504 


BRW is a multi-disciplinary consulting 
firm of more than 500 employees that 
stresses high-quality professional ser- 
vices and innovative approaches to 
problem solving. The firm provides 
professional consulting services in the 
areas of civil and structural engineer- 
ing, land use planning and develop- 
ment, site design, utilities design, 
landscape architectural design, envi- 
ronmental analysis, transportaztion 
planning and design, traffic engineer- 
ing, Intelligent Transportation Sys- 
tems (ITS), Geographic Information 
Systems (GIS), and cultural resources. 
Mall of Amrica Access and Trans- 
portation, Bloomington, MN; I-66 Ma- 
jor Investment Study, Northern Vir- 
ginia; Gary-Chicago-Milwaukee ITS 
Corridor Program Plan; Utah Light 
Rail Transit, Salt Lake City, UT; US 
Postal Service General Environmental 
Services - Nationwide: Desert Ridge. 


Phoenix, AZ 
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CAIN OUSE ASSOCIATES INC. 
1310 East Highway 96 

White Bear Lake, MN 55110 

Tel: 651/426-9549 

Fax: 651/426-5048 

Internet: cainouse@aol.com 
Established 1983 


Jay J. Cain PE 
Wallace M. Ouse PE 
Scott D. Thomas PE 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 

Mechanical Engineers 3 
Electrical Engineers 2 
"Technical 7 
Administrative 2 
TOTAL 14 


Mechanical and Electrical Consulting 
Engineering to the Construction In- 
dustry. Project types include housing. 
medical, nursing. industrial, entertain- 
ment, retail. food service, government 
and exterior lighting. Clients include 
owners, architects, contractors, as well 
as other engineers. 

Black Bear Casino, Cloquet, MN; Cook 
County School, Grand Marais, MN; 
Public Works Facilities Phases 1 and 
2, Minneapolis, MN; McDonald's 
Restaurants, Multiple Locations; 29th 
Street Greenway Lighting, Minneapo- 
lis, MN; Three Links Care Center. 
Northfield, MN 


E 

CARROLL, FRANCK & 
ASSOCIATES 

1357 Highland Parkway 

St. Paul, MN 55110 

Tel: 651/690-9162 

Fax: 651/690-9156 

E-mail: carrfran@tc.umn.edu 


Established 1985 


Anne R. Carroll 
Bruno M. Franck 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 
Structural Engineers 1 
Technical Writer/ 

Project Management 1 
TOTAL 2 


Consulting on structural design and 


MP 
Ph.D., PE 


structural services for exposed archi- 
tectural structures. Specialty in com- 
bined wood and steel systems; design 
also in concrete and masonry. Techni- 
cal writing of engineering reports, 
analyses, government regulations, per- 
mit, specifications. 


Mephin Abbey, Remodeling and Addi- 
tion, Monks Corner, SC; Minneapolis 
Rowing Club, Minneapolis, MN; Jones 
Residence, Nerstrand, MN; YMCA 
Camp Widjiwagan, Remodeling and 
Addition, Ely, MN; Koehler Residence, 
Duluth, MN 
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CLARK ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 

621 Lilac Drive North 

Minneapolis, MN 55422 

Tel: 612/545-9196 

Fax: 612/541-0056 

E-mail: hsajadi@clark-eng.com 
Internet: clark-eng.com 
Established: 1938 

Other Offices: Aberdeen, Rapid City 
and Sioux Falls, SD: Fort Myers, FL 


Larry G. McMurtry PE 
Hadi Sajadi PE 
Michael A. Fowler PE 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 

Civil Engineers 11 
Structural Engineers 16 
Land Surveyors 4 
Technical 45 
Administrative 10 
TOTAL 86 


Complete structural engineering, civil 
engineering and land surveying for 
commercial, industrial and public 
buildings, bridges, towers, founda- 
tions, overhead materials handling 
systems and blast resistant structures. 
Water supply distribution and storage; 
solid and liquid waste collection, treat- 
ment and disposal; street, highway. 
storm water systems; site development 
planning, investigation, studies, re- 
ports, plans and specifications. 

Eden Prairie High School, Eden 
Prairie, MN; Ameri Serve 
Office/Warehouse, Atlanta, GA: 
Cache Creek Indian Casino, Brooks. 
CA; International School of Azerbai- 
jan. Baku, Azerbaijan; Spirit Moun- 
tain Lodge, Grand Ronde, OR; 
GE/DHEL Air Filter Structure. 


Alberta, Canada 


L| 

DARG BOLGREAN MENK, INC. 

7575 Golden Valley Road., #210 

Golden Valley, MN 55447 

Tel: 612/544-8456 

Fax: 612/544-8914 

E-mail: 
darg@WORLDNET.ATT.NET 

Established 1966. 


Gene Bolgrean PE 
Harry D. Menk PE 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 

Civil Engineers 1 
Structural Engineers + 
Technical 3 
Administrative 1 
TOTAL 9 
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Complete structural engineering ser- 
vices for commercial/retail, office/ 
warehouse, academic, industrial, gov- 
ernmental. medical/health, housing. 
religious and parking facilities. With 
expertise in steel, concrete, masonry 
and wood. DBM has engineered new 
construction, additions and renova- 
tions/restorations for the architectural 
profession, owners, developers, con- 
tractors, and fabricators. 


Richland Hospital Addition, Richland 
Center, WI; Public School, Onalaska, 
WE Chenal Golf Clubhouse, Little 
Rock, AR: Best Buy Store, Moline, Il: 
University of Wisconsin Student 
Housing. Green Bay, WI; Bethany 
Office Building, Bloomington, MN 


EJ 

DOLEJS ASSOCIATES INC. 
1624 N. Riverfront Drive 
Mankato, MN 56001 

Tel: 507/625-7869 

Fax: 507/388-9225 

E-mail: dolejsmnic.net 
Established 1977 


Other Offices: Burnsville, MN 


Joseph M. Dolejs PE 
David A. Kroells 

Chris Dolejs PE 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 
Mechanical Engineers 2 
Technical 8 
Administrative 1.5 
TOTAL 12 


Dolejs Associates provides Mechanical 
and Electrical Design Services for the 
building industry. An experienced and 
stable staff provides expertise in the 
HVAC, Plumbing. Fire Protection, 


Temperature Control, Lighting Power. 


Communication and Life Safety Sys- 
tems. Recent projects include schools, 
restaurants, athletic facilities, motels, 
engineered housing. churches, ADA 
and energy conservation retrofits. 


Waseca Junior High School, Waseca, 
Mn; Burnsville Post Office, Burnsville. 
MN; Hilton Inn, Shoreview, MN: 
Hosanna! Lutheran Church, 
Lakeville, MN; Mankato City Hall. 
Mankato, MN 
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ELLERBE BECKET 

800 LaSalle Ave. 

Minneapolis, MN 55402 

Tel: 612/376-2000 

Fax: 612/376-2271 

E-mail: 
individual_name@ellerbebecket.com 

Internet: www.ellerbebecket.com 

Established 1909 

Other Offices: Kansas City (MO). 

Los Angeles and San Francisco, CA; 

Phoenix, AZ: Seattle, WA; Washington. 

DC; Cairo, Egypt; Moscow, Russia; 

Seoul. Korea: Toyko. Japan. 

Wakefield, England 


Robert A. Degenhardt PE 
Randy W Wood PE 
Robert T. Brown PE 
Allan J. Wenzel PE 
Virm Personnel by Discipline 

Civil Engineers 7 
Structural Engineers 26 
Mechanical Engineers 64 
Electrical Engineers 32 
Lighting Engineers 3 
Architects 376 
Construction Professionals 79 
Administrative 159 
Total 746 


Ellerbe Becket offers civil, structural. 
mechanical and electrical engineering 
services with a full complement of reg- 
istered professional engineers in each 
discipline. This team has a wealth of 
experience in designing modern, effi- 
cient and reliable engineered systems 
for a broad range of new construction 
and renovation projects. 


Science Museum of Minnesota. 

St. Paul, MN; Carlson School of Man- 
agement, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, MN; Piper Jaffray Center. 
Minneapolis, MN; Target Headquar- 
ters, Minneapolis, MN; Mayo Clinic 
Gonda Building. Rochester, MN; Bank 
One Ballpark, Phoenix, AZ 
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ENGAN ASSOCIATES, P.A. - 
Architects, Engineers, & Interior 
Designers 

316 W. Becker Avenue. 

PO Box 956 

Willmar, MN 56201 

Tel: 320/235-0860 or 800/650-0860 
Fax: 320/235-0861 

E-mail: enganarchitects@willmar.com 
Internet: www.engan.com 

Established 1979 


Stan L. Simon PE 
Richard P. Engan AIA, CID, CSI 
Jeffrey M. Nagel AIA, CID 
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Firm Personnel by Discipline 


Mechanical Engineers 1 
Architects 2 
Interior Designers 1 
"Technical 5 
Administrative 2 
TOTAL 11 


Engan Associates, P.A. - Architects, 
Engineers, and Interior Designers pro- 
vides mechanical engineering services. 
Specializing in personal service for 
plumbing, heating, ventilating, air con- 
ditioning. energy management, fire 
protection, and heat recovery. 

Madelia Community Hospital, Madelia, 
MN: Sacred Heart Catholic Church. 
Murdock, MN; St. John Lutheran Nurs- 
ing Home, Springfield, MN; Gloria Dei 
Lutheran Church, Redwood Falls, MN: 
Mayo Health System/Springfield Hos- 
pital, Springfield. MN; Comfrey Munic- 
ipal Building, Comfrey, MN 


M 

ERICKSEN ELLISON and 
Associates Inc. 

2635 University Ave. W., Ste. 200 
St. Paul, MN 55114-1231 

Tel: 651/641-0311 

Fax: 651/641-0029 

E-mail: mail@eeaengineers.com 
Established 1954 


Bruce K. Johnson PE 
Richard Hoag CPM 
William Thiesse PE 
James Art PE 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 

Mechanical Engineers 5 
Electrical Engineers 2 


Registered Communications/ 


Distribution Designer (RCDD) — 1 


Technical 32 
Administrative 6 
TOTAL 46 


EEA provides engineering of mechani- 
cal and electrical systems including 
heating, ventilating and air condition- 
ing, plumbing, fire protection, power, 
lighting, voice/data communication 
and security/surveillance for a variety 
of building types. EEA has extensive 
experience in design of correctional fa- 
cilities, libraries, schools, colleges, data 
processing centers, industrial facilities, 
hospitals and clinics. 

Gateway/Alumni Center, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis Campus; Stu- 
dent Center, Macalester College, St. 
Paul, MN; Minnesota Correctional Fa- 
cility, Lino Lakes, MN; Library. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Duluth Campus; 
Middle School, Princeton, MN; Wilmar 
Clinic Addition, Wilmar, MN 


Paid Advertising 
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ERICKSEN ROED & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 

300 - 1st Avenue N., Ste. 420 
Minneapolis, MN 55401 

Tel: 612/342-9210 

Fax: 612/342-9214 

E-mail: bud@ericksenroed.com 
Established 1985 

Other Office: Portland. OR 


Bud Ericksen PE 
Jim Roed PE 
Tom Amundson 

Bob Curtis PE 
Bill Buller PE 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 
Structural Engineers 15 
Technical 14 
Administrative 3 
TOTAL 232 


ER provides full service structural en- 
gineering for corporate. educational. 
computer centers, R/D laboratories. 
commercial/retail, health care, sports 
related, aircraft maintenance and 
hangar facilities. Feasibility studies 
and forensic engineering. Prototypical 
retail applications. 


U.S. Federal Courthouse, Minneapolis. 
MN; Piper Jaffray Tower. Minneapolis. 


MN: Basic Science, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, MN: Tamarack 
Village, Woodbury, MN: Childrens 
Ambulatory Addition, St. Paul, MN: 
Scimed R/D Facility, Maple Grove. 
MN: DPS Office and Ramp. 
Bloomington, MN 


Li 

FOSTER, JACOBS & 
JOHNSON, INC. 
345 Canal Park Drive. Ste. 200 
Duluth, MN 55802 
Tel: 218/722-3060 
Fax: 218/722-1931 
E-mail: mail@fjj.com 
Established 1922 
James R. Johnson 
Charles F. Jacobs 


PE 
PE 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 
Mechanical Engineers 


+ C 


Electrical Engineers 
Technical 
Administrative 


1 
TOTAL 13. 


wa Ub 


Paid Advertising 


Full service mechanical and electrical 
consulting services, including design 
and preparation of contract documents 
for fire protection, plumbing, HVAC. 
controls, lighting, power distribution. 
communications and life safety sys- 
tems and construction administration. 
We offer computer-aided selection of 
M/E equipment and generate drawings 
using AutoCad (R14) with “Softdesk” 
building services. 

Aircraft Rescue Fire Fighting Training 
Facility. Lake Superior College, Du- 
luth, MN: Science Building Addition 
and Renovation, College of St. Scholas- 
tica, Duluth. MN: Biosolids Manage- 
ment Facility, Western Lake Superior 
Sanitary District, Duluth, MN; Addi- 
tion and Remodeling, Virginia Sec- 
ondary Schools, Virginia, MN; Supple- 
mental Vent and A/C, Darland Ad- 
ministration Building. University of 
Minnesota, Duluth. MN: Campus In- 
frastructure Projects Mesabi and Ver- 
milion Community Colleges, Virginia 


and Ely, MN 


m 

GAUSMAN & MOORE 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 

1700 W. Highway 36 

700 Rosedale Towers 

St. Paul. MN 55113 

Tel: 651/639-9606 

Fax: 651/639-9618 

E-mail: gmmail@gausman.com 
Internet: www.gausman 

Established 1935 

Other Offices: Brainerd and Duluth. 
MN: Portland, OR 

James W. Giefer PE 
James A. Keller PE 


D. Lane Hersey PE 
Robert B. Full PE 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 
Mechanical Engineers 11 
Electrical Engineers 

Construction Management 1 
Technical 38 
Administrative 13 
TOTAL 70 
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FIELD OF PRACTICE: Mechanical. 
Electrical, Fire Protection, Lighting. 
Energy Conservation, Renewable Ener- 
ey. Audio/Visual and Data: ACTIVI- 
TIES: Mechanical and electrical engi- 
neering, including design of heating. 
ventilating, air conditioning. fire protec- 
tion, plumbing. lighting. power. securi- 
LV and communication and computer 
systems for all building types. We also 
provide engineering studies. life safety 
studies, renewable energy system de- 
sign. energy audits and energy retrofit 
design and prototype rollouts. 

Fred Meyer Retail Stores. Nationwide: 
University of Minnesota Women's Ice 
Hockey Arena, Minneapolis. MN: St. 
Luke's Hospital and Regional Trauma 
Center Remodeling. Duluth. MN: 
Wooddale Church. Eden Prairie, MN: 
University of Minnesota Mechanical 
Engineering Laboratory. Minneapolis. 
MN; Winona State University Library. 
Winona, MN: Pillager K-12 School. 
Pillager. MN 
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HOWARD R. GREEN COMPANY 
1326 Energy Park Drive 

St. Paul, MN 55108 

Tel: 888/368-4389 

Fax: 651/644-9446 

E-mail: sheyer@hrgreen.com 
Internet: www.hrgreen.com 

Year Established 1913 

Other Offices: Cedar Rapids. lowa 
City, Des Moines and Creston, IA: 
Sioux Falls, SD 


Ralph J. Russell PE 
R. Dan Lovett PE 
Steven R. Heyer PE 
Craig Ebeling PE 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 
Civil Engineers 38 
Structural Engineers 7 
Mechanical Engineers 3 
Electrical Engineers 5 
Roof, Sanitary. 
Environmental, ‘Transportation. 
Hydrogeologist Engineers 24 
Architects 2 
Surveyors, Environmental 29 
Technical 31 
Administrative 40 
Total 225 


Continued on next column 


Howard R. Green Company is a full-ser- 
vice multi-disciplined consulting engi- 
neering firm with over 230 employees. 
providing civil. environmental, building 
systems, and roof engineering services to 
municipal, industrial, aviation, commer- 
cial/institutional and state/federal gov- 
emment clients in Minnesota, lowa. 
South Dakota and Wisconsin. 

Norwest Properties, Ine., Minneapolis. 
MN: USPS. Various Facilities in lowa 
and Illinois: Target/Mervyns, Min- 
neapolis, MN; Mounds View Public 
Schools, St. Paul. MN: South Dakota 
State University, Various Projects. 
Brookings, SD: University of Northern 
lowa, Various Projects. Cedar Falls, [A 


· 

HALLBERG ENGINEERING 
1750 Commerce Ct. 

White Bear Lake, MN 55110 

Tel: 651/748-1100 

Fax: 651/748-9370 

E-mail: hei@hallbergengineering.com 
Established 1984 


Joseph W. Hallberg PE 
James R. Penkivech PE 
Larry R. Jensen PE 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 

Mechanical Engineers + 
Electrical Engineers 5 
Technical 12 
Administrative 3 
TOTAL 24 


Mechanical. electrical and facility man- 
agement engineering services for educa- 
tional, commercial, institutional, health 
care and correctional facilities. Mechan- 
ical services include HVAC and plumb- 
ing design, and ventilation audits and 
remedial system modfication to impove 
indoor air quality. Electrical services in- 
clude design for power distribution, 
lighting, fire alarms. security systems 
and technology infrastructure. 
Kenyon-Wanamingo Middle-High 
School, Kenyon, MN; St. Michael-Al- 
bertville Middle School, St. Michael. 
MN; Holy Family Medical Clinic and 
Hospital. New Richmond, WI; Lake- 
view Memorial Hospital Women’s Cen- 
ter, Stillwater. MN: State of Minnesota 
Psychopathic Center. Moose Lake, MN 
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HAMMEL GREEN AND 
ABRAHAMSON, INC. 
1201 Harmon Place 
Minneapolis, MN 55403 
Tel: 612/337-4100 

Fax: 612/332-9013 
Internet: www. hga.com 
Established 1953 

Other Offices: Rochester, MN: 
Milwaukee, WI 


Chuck Cappellin PE 
Kermit Olson PE 
Dave Galey PE 
Kenny Horns PE 
Yan Shagalov PE 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 

Civil Engineers 6 
Structural Engineers 23 
Mechanical Engineers 36 
Electrical Engineers 27 
Architects 153 
Interior Architecture 18 
Technical 55 
Administrative 72 
TOTAL 390 


HGA is a full-service A/E firm serving 
a wide range of engineering-driven 
clients. HGA has specialists in clean 
environments, industrial process, cen- 
tral heating and cooling plants, utility 
distribution infrastructure, indoor air 
quality, data center, 24x7 mission crit- 
ical design, electrical system harmon- 
ics, electrical power generation and 
parking ramps. HGA is very experi- 
enced in fast track construction and 
has worked in a number of 
design/build partnerships. 


ADC Telecommunications. Blooming- 
ton. MN: Medtronic, Fridley, MN; 3M. 
St. Paul, MN; IBM, Rochester, MN: 
Gateway 2000, North Sioux City, IA: 
Thomson Consumer Electronics. 


Marion, IN 
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KRECH, O’BRIEN, MUELLER & 
WASS, INC. 

6115 Cahill Avenue 

Inver Grove Heights, MN 55076 
Tel: 651/451-4605 

Fax: 651/451-0917 

E-mail: komw@komw.com 


Internet: www.komw.com 
Established 1985 


Jim Krech PE 
Dan O’Brien AIA, CID 
Brady Mueller AIA. CID 
Brian Wass AIA, CID 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 

Structural Engineers 3 
Architects 5 
Interior Designer 1 
Technical 9 
Administrative 2 
TOTAL 20 


Structural engineering for commer- 
cial, industrial, medical, retail, agri- 
facilities and residential projects. We 
offer Auto-CAD and have a current 
library of structural design software. 
Services are provided for architects. 
owners, contractors, and various 
agencies. 


Old Dutch Foods, Roseville, MN: Vi- 
sion Loss Resources, Minneapolis, 
MN; First United Methodist Church. 
South St. Paul, MN; CLT Floor Cov- 
ering, South St. Paul, MN: Kohl’s. 
Glenview, IL: Ambulance Facility. 


River Falls, WI 
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LARSON ENGINEERING OF 
MINNESOTA 

3524 Labore Road 

White Bear Lake, MN 55110 

Tel: 651/481-9120 

Fax: 651/481-9201 

E-mail: LAG@LARSONENGR.COM 
Internet: WWW. 
LARSONENGR.COM 

Established 1979 

Other Offices: Naperville, IL: Apple- 
ton, WI; Atlanta, GA 


Lee Granquist PE 
Kesh Ramdular PE 
Henry Voth PE 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 

Civil Engineers 3 
Structural Engineers 14 
Technical 8 
Administrative 4 
TOTAL 29 


Larson Engineering specializes in the 
structural design of industrial and 
commercial buildings of all types. 
with additional specialization in cur- 
tain wall design. pavement design 
and maintenance, crane design, ma- 
terials handling and civil engineering. 
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Northfield Elementary School, North- 
field. MN: Boeing Mechanized Paint- 
ing Platforms, Seattle, WA; Kuala 
Lampur City Center Curtainwall. 
Kuala Lampur, Malaysia; Hennepin 
Technical College Pavements, Brook- 
lyn Park, MN: Church of St. Joseph. 
Lino Lakes, MN 
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LHB ENGINEERS & 
ARCHITECTS 

21 West Superior Street, Ste. 500 
Duluth, MN 55802 

Tel: 218/727-8446 

Fax: 218/727-8456 

E-mail: joellyn.gum@lhbcorp.com 
Internet: www.lhbcorp.com 
Established 1965 

Other Offices: Minneapolis, MN 


Harvey H. Harvala PE 
William D. Bennett PE 
Richard A. Carter AIA 
Steven H. McNeill AIA 
David M. Sheedy PE 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 
Civil Engineers 1 


— 
— 


Structural Engineers 5 
Mechanical Engineers 4 
Electrical Engineers 2 
Registered Land Surveyors 2 
Architects 18 
Landscape Architects 4 
Interior Designers 3 
Certified Public Accountants 2 
Technical 22 
Administrative 22 
TOTAL 95 


Civil, structural, mechanical, electri- 
cal engineering and surveying services 
for municipal and other governmen- 
tal agencies as well as housing, indus- 
trial, workplace. educational. and 
health care facilities. Typical project 
types include streets, roadways, high- 
ways, bridges, utilities, trails. parks. 
site development, M/E Systems. 
parking structures, fuel transmission 
systems, structural investigations and 
feasibility studies. 

A & L Development’s Duluth Tech- 
nology Village, Duluth, MN: City 
Streets Improvement Program, Du- 
luth, MN: University of Minnesota Du- 
luth Mapping and Site Development, 
Duluth, MN; Great Lakes Gas Trans- 
mission Company, MN; Western Lake 
Superior Sanitary District Biosolids. 
Duluth, MN; Project for Pride in Liv- 
ing Honeywell Housing and City of 
Minneapolis, MN 


E) 

LIGHTOWLER JOHNSON 
ASSOCIATES INCORPORATED 
700 Main Avenue, Ste. 40 

Fargo, ND 58105 

Tel: 701/293-1350 

Fax: 701/293-1353 

E-mail: LJA@rrnet.com 

Internet: lightowlerjohnson.com 
Established 1954 


Frank L. Kratky AIA 
Dennis S. Martin PE 
Stevan C. Dewald PE 
Winton D. Johnson PE 
Joseph Lightowler. Jr. PE 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 

Civil Engineers 1 
Mechanical Engineers 4 
Electrical Engineers 2 
Architects 5 
Technical 11 
Administrative 3 
TOTAL 28 


Specialized consulting engineering for 
state institutions, municipal govern- 
ment, schools, colleges and universi- 
ties, and private commercial-industrial 
clients. Mechanical, civil and electrical 
engineering for water distribution, 
wastewater treatment, municipal and 
county road replacement, power plant 
construction and modernization, heat- 
ing-ventilating-air conditioning sys- 
tems, land survey and plat layouts, 
electrical power distribution, lighting 
systems, energy management systems, 
energy conservation studies and park- 
ing ramp structures. 

Soybean Processing Plant, Volga, SD; 
Central Power Plant, Concordia Col- 
lege, Moorhead, MN; Water Distribu- 
tion System, Clinton, MN; Streets Re- 
placement, Canby, MN; Steam Distri- 
bution Systems, MN Correctional Fa- 
cility, St. Cloud, MN 


Paid Advertising 
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LOUCKS & ASSOCIATES, INC. 

7200 Hemlock Lane, Ste. 300 

Maple Grove, MN 55369-5592 

Tel: 612/424-5505 

Fax: 612/424-5822 

E-mail: loucks@minn.net 

Internet: 
http//wwwl.minn.net/-loucks/ 

Established 1976 

Other Offices: Paul R. McLagan & 

Son, a Division of Loucks & Associ- 

ates, Inc., Inver Grove Heights, MN 


Thomas G. Loucks 


Jeffrey A. Shopek PE 
Paul J. McGinley LS 
John S. Bergh 

Mike St. Martin PE 
William P. Brown LS 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 


Civil Engineers 4 
Licensed Survevors 2 
Hydrogeologist 1 
Planners 4 
Archaeologists 6 
Surveyors 6 
Construction Representatives 2 
Environmental Specialists 2 
Technical 9 
Administrative 4 
Total 40 


Services include site layout. grading. 
storm water conveyance systems, wa- 
ter quality retention ponds, wetland 
mitigation, EAW/EIS documents. 
Phase I and II ESAs, groundwater 
contaminaztion, ALTA title surveys. 
site feasibility studies, comprehensive 
plan amendments, rezoning, permit- 
ting and approvals for industrial. com- 
mercial, retail, corporate campus, as- 
sisted living community. senior co-op. 
townhome and educational facilities. 
West River Parkway. Minneapolis. 
MN: University Village, Minneapolis. 
MN; SciMED Corporate Office, Maple 
Grove, MN; Crossroads Shopping Cen- 
ter, Shakopee, MN; MN Air National 
Guard - New Brighton, MN and Hol- 
man Field, St. Paul, MN; Ford Motor 
Parking Facility. St. Paul 


Paid Advertising 
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LS ENGINEERS, INC. 

200 South Main Street 
LeSueur, MN 56058 

Tel: 507/665-6255 

Fax: 507/665-6818 

E-mail: LSENG@MNIC.NET 
Established 1989 


Robert L. Sprengeler PE 
William P. Lehnertz PE 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 


Structural Engineers 5 
Technical 4 
Administrative 1 
TOTAL 10 


Structural engineering services for all 
building types in the areas of industri- 
al, commercial, religious, institutional, 
residential, manufacturing, as well as 
specialized structures for water and 
waste water plants. Full range of ser- 
vices including feasibility studies, in- 
vestigations, construction documents, 
cost estimates, and field observations. 
Seneca Warehouse, Blue Earth, Mn; 
Ortonville School, Ortonville, MN: 
Mankato State Student Union, 
Mankato, MN: Taylor Corporation 
Buildings. Mankato and Inver Grove 
Heights, MN; Christ Presbyterian 
Church, Edina, MN: Pennant Foods 


Addition, Chaska, MN 
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LUNDQUIST, KILLEEN, 
POTVIN & BENDER, INC. 
1935 W. County Road B 

St. Paul, MN 55113 

Tel: 651/633-1223 

Fax: 651/633-1355 

E-mail: vKnut@lkpb.com 
Internet: www.lkpb.com 
Established 1969 


Leonard Lundquist PE 
Peter Potvin PE 
Gayland Bender PE 
John Killeen PE 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 

Mechanical Engineers 8 
Electrical Engineers 4 
Certified Public Accountant 1 
Technical 25 
Administrative 6 
TOTAL 44 


For 30 years, LKPB has provided 
complete mechanical and electrical 
consulting engineering services. Our 
clients cover a broad spectrum as ser- 
vice providers in corporate, commer- 
cial, institutional, medical and munic- 
ipal environments. 


Continued on next column 


Two Carlson Parkway Business Park, 
Minnetonka, MN: St. John’s Universi- 
ty Science Addition, Collegeville, MN: 
Middlebury College Ice Arena, Mid- 
dlebury, VT; 12700 Whitewater Dri- 
ve Office Building. Minnetonka, MN: 
Gillette Children's Hospital Gait Lab. 
St. Paul, MN: United Health Care 
Corporation Computer Facility. Gold- 


en Valley, MN 


Di 

MATTSON/MACDONALD, INC. 
1516 West Lake St.. Ste. 102 
Minneapolis. MN 55408 

Tel: 612/827-7825 

Fax: 612/827-0805 


Established 1983 


Wesley C. Mattson PE 
David H. Macdonald PE 
Stephanie J. Cross PE 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 


Structural Engineers 0 
Technical 3 
Administrative 1 
TOTAL 10 


Structural engineering services for 
commercial, educational. industrial 
and institutional buildings. Design of 
new buildings, renovation and 
restoration of existing buildings. Ex- 
perienced in the restoration and adap- 
tive re-use of historic buildings. 

5th Precinct Police Headquarters, 
Minneapolis, MN: Earle Brown Con- 
ference Center, Brooklyn Center, MN: 
Kanabec County Government Center. 
Mora, MN; Mille Lacs Indian Muse- 
um. Garrison, MN: Southwest Metro 
Transit Hub, Eden Prairie. MN; River 
Hills Seniors Housing, Burnsville, MN 


a 

McCONKEY & ASSOCIATES, 
INC. 

3144 Hennepin Avenue 8. 
Minneapolis, MN 55408 

Tel: 612/822-6950 

Fax: 612/822-8385 

E-mail: HMcconkey@aol.com 
Internet: America Online 
Established 1978 


H. James McConkey PE 
Richard W. Johnson PE 
Christian Soltermann PE 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 


Structural Engineers 3 
Technical 2 
Administrative 1 
TOTAL 0 


Continued on next column 


Structural engineering consulting ser- 
vices for commercial, industrial, insti- 
tutional, public and residential build- 
ing projects. Special designs for bins. 
stacks, equipment supports, material 
handling. Rehabilitation and remodel- 
ing of existing structures. Structural 
investigations and reports. Licensed in 
24 states. 

Seed Academy Gym and Classroom 
Additions, Minneapolis, MN: Ply- 
mouth Business Center. Phase VI. 
Plymouth, MN; Interlachen Country 
Club Additions and Remodeling, Edi- 
na, MN; Marcus Cinema, 17-Screen 
Multiplex Theater, Elk River. MN; 
Lino Lakes Bank. Lino Lakes, MN: 
Westview Shopping Center Remodel- 
ing. Hastings, MN 


* 

MEYER, BORGMAN AND 
JOHNSON, INC. 

12 South Sixth Street, Ste. 810 
Minneapolis, MN 55402 

Tel: 612/338-0713 

Fax: 612/337-5325 

E-mail: dmurphy@mbjeng.com 
Established 1955 


John E. Meyer PE 
Richard E. Wiehle PE 
Daniel E. Murphy PE 
Michael Ramerth PE 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 


Structural Engineers 17 
Technical 0 
Administrative 2 
TOTAL 25 


Specialize in the design of structural 
systems and foundations for commer- 
cial, industrial, educational, institu- 
tional, performing arts and religious 
facilities. Services are rendered to ar- 
chitects. contractors and owners for 
all types of projects which require 
structural engineering services. 
Minnesota Mutual IL, St. Paul, MN; 
Miccosukee Resort Hotel, Miami, FL; 
Seagate Research Facility, Shakopee, 
MN: UMD Library, Duluth, MN; 
Charter Terminal, Minneapolis-St. 
paul International Airport, MN; 
Mayo Medical Services Building. 
Rochester, MN 
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MICHAUD COOLEY ERICKSON 
333 South 7th Street, Ste. 1200 
Minneapolis, MN 55402 

Tel: 612/339-4941 

Fax: 612/339-8354 

E-mail: michaudcooley.com 
Established 1946 


Dean A. Rafferty PE 
Monty L. Talbert. Jr. 
Douglas C. Cooley PE 


Joseph A. Tennyson 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 


Mechanical Engineers 53 
Electrical Engineers 34 
Administrative 17 
TOTAL 104 


MCE designs mechanical, electrical. 
lighting, and special systems for cor- 
porate, medical, data processing, 
high-tech R & D, retail. industrial, ed- 
ucational, public and commercial 
buildings. Examples of special sys- 
tems include: security and surveil- 
lance, life/safety, fire protection, au- 
diovisual and sound reinforcement. 
paging and intercom, cable or master 
television antenna signal distribution. 
Imation, Oakdale. MN; Woodwinds 
Health Campus, Woodbury, MN; 
ADC Telecommunications BCG Facil- 
ity. Shakopee, MN; American Express 
Financial Advisors 707 Building and 
Client Services Facility, Minneapolis, 
MN; (New) Federal Reserve Bank. 
Minneapolis, MN 


[| 

MJP ASSOCIATES, Itd. 
4362 Oakmede Lane 
White Bear Lake, MN 
Tel: 651/426-7037 
Fax: 651/476-6643 
E-mail: yukonone@aol.com 
Established 1993 


Michael J. Preston PE 


55110 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 


Structural Engineers 1 
Administrative 5 
TOTAL 1.5 


Specialized structural engineering ser- 
vices tailored to high-end residential 
projects and special structures includ- 
ing investigative studies, feasibility 
studies. value engineering related to 
alternative structural systems, struc- 
tural analysis and design. preparation 
of contract documents and construc- 
tion observation. 
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Sorenson Boat House, Bald Eagle 
Lake. MN: Bryant Residence, Itasca 
County, MN: Evans Truck Stop 
Canopies, Greeley. CO: KTCA's 
Hometime *House with Character". 
Minnetrista, MN: Altman Residence. 
Minnetonka, MN; Colvin Residence. 


White Bear Lake. MN 


= 

The MountainStar Group, Inc. 
7800 Metro Parkway, Ste. 218 
Minneapolis, MN 55425 

Tel: 612/851-3085 

Fax: 612/851-3086 

E-mail: mohara@mtstar.com 
Internet: www.mtstar.com 
Established 1988 

Michael A. O'Hara, PE 

Robert J. James, CUFCI 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 


Fire Protection Engineers 2 
Technical 1 
Administrative 2 


ort 


TOTAL 
MountainStar provides code consult- 
ing on building codes, fire and life 
safety, and ADA to facility owners 
and to the design and construction 
community. The company’s perfor- 
mance-based philosophy provides for 
acceptable levels of code compliance 
relative to the building’s unique func- 
tion and purpose, and allows for free- 
dom of design and efficient use of 
building materials. 

Minnesota Wild Hockey Arena, St. 
Paul, MN; Polo Ralph Lauren Distrib- 
ution Facility, High Point, NC; North- 
west Airlines. St. Paul, MN; Meridian 
Crossings, Richfield, MN; Tires Plus, 
Plymouth, MN 
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OSM & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
300 Park Place East 

5775 Wayzata Blvd. 
Minneapolis, MN. 55416 

Tel: 612/595-5775 

Fax: 612/595-5773 

E-mail: mail@osm-assoc.com 
Established 1992 


Jack L. Hunter PE 
Robert C. Kilgore PE 
Richard J. Nelson PE 
John M. Menter PE 


AIA 


Gary R. Bengtson 
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Firm Personnel by Discipline 


Civil Engineers 6 
Structural Engineers 8 
Mechanical Engineers 9 
Electrical Engineers 5 


Other Engineers: Environmental. 
Water Resources, Transportation 9 
Architects 0 
Other Professional: 

Interior Designers and Surveyors — 9 


Technical 30 
Administrative 32 
TOTAL 111 


OSM is a full-service A/E firm provid- 
ing Mechanical, Electrical, Structural. 
Civil. Transportation, Water Re- 
sources and Environmental engineer- 
ing services. Surveying, GIS, Architec- 
ture, Landscape Architecture and In- 
terior Design. For over 75 years, we 
have been meeting the needs of clients 
in healthcare, industrial, corporate. 
municipal and government sectors. 
Hoffman, Manufacturing Facility 
Renovations, Anoka, MN; Tiro Indus- 
tries Facility Design; HealthEast, St. 
John’s Hospital, Maplewood, MN: 
Willmar Regional Treatment Center. 
Willmar, MN; Metro Transit, CR73/I- 
394 Park and Ride Planning, Min- 
netonka, MN 
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SCHOELL & MADSON, INC. 
10580 Wazata Blvd., Ste. 1 
Minnetonka, MN 55305 

Tel: 612/546-7601 

Fax: 612/546-9065 

E-mail: tom@schoellmadson.com 
Internet: www.schoellmadson.com 
Established 1956 


James R. Orr PE 
Kenneth Adolf PE 
Theodore Kemna RLS 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 

Civil Engineers 8 
Hydrogeologist and Land Surveyors 7 
Wetlands Specialists 2 
Technical 16 
Administrative 2 
TOTAL 35 


Complete wetlands identification, 
classification and delineation; EAWs. 
EIS, and natural resource services; en- 
vironmental site assessments, well- 
head protection, regulatory compli- 
ance and permitting; civil engineering 
system studies, design and construc- 
tion/contract administration; land 
surveying, topographic, global posi- 
tioning system surveys, GIS services, 
construction and as-built surveys; 
quality control soil testing, construc- 
tion observation and environmental 
services. 


Continued on next column 


Cedar Point Townhomes, Minneton- 
ka, MN; Kohl's Department Store. 
Burnsville, MN; Owasso Hills, Ro- 
Seville. MN: Best Buy, Eden Prairie. 
MN: Blackhawk Forest, Kagan, MN 
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SEBESTA BLOMBERG & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 

5075 Wayzata Boulevard 
Minneapolis, MN 55416 

Tel: 612/546-7570 

Fax: 612/546-0494 

E-mail: info@sebesta.com 
Internet: www.sebesta.com 
Established 1994 

Other Offices: Chicago and Cham- 
paign, IL; Atlanta, GA; Boston, MA; 
St. Louis, MO; Chevy Chase, MD 


James J. Sebesta PE 
Paul J. Blomberg PE 
Rebecca T. Ellis PE 

Oleksa P. Breslawec PE 
Dean R. Sharpe PE 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 

Civil Engineers 1 
Structural Engineers 1 
Mechanical Engineers 36 
Electrical Engineers 26 
Other Professional 6 
Technical 33 
Administrative 17 
TOTAL 120 


SB&A is a specialty engineering and 
management consulting firm provid- 
ing services to institutional, health 
are, industrial and public markets 
nationwide. Services include: utility 
infrastructure modernization and op- 
timization, building systems design 
and analysis, commissioning, archi- 
tectural lighting, controls and au- 
tomation, process engineering. and 
power generation, transmission and 
distribution, facilities management 
support and construction services. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
MN: Mayo Foundation, Rochester. 
MN; 3M, St. Paul, MN; Minnesota 
Power, Duluth, MN: Architect of the 
Capitol, Washington, D.C.; Kraft 
Foods, Champaign, IL, 


Paid Advertising 
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SHORT ELLIOTT HENDRICK- 
SON INC. 

3535 Vadnais Center Drive 

St. Paul, MN 55110 

Tel: 651/490-2000 

Fax: 651/490-2150 

Internet: www.sehinc.com 
Established 1927 

Other Locations: Minneapolis. 

St. Cloud and Duluth, MN: 
Chippewa Falls and Madison, WI: 
Lake County, IN 


Gary R. Gray PE 
David Pillatzke PE 
Dan Boxrud PE 
Brad Forbrook AIA 
Joe Bettendorf PE 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 

Civil Engineers 48 
Structural Engineers + 
Other Engineers 54 
Architects 17 
Other Professional 74 
Technical 92 
Administrative 44 


TOTAL (in MN) 333 


SEH is a multi-disciplined consulting 
firm offering Architecture, Engineer- 
ing. Environmental and Transporta- 
tion services. 

Crystal Street Rehabilitation, Crystal. 
MN; Smith Park Improvements. 
Bloomington, MN; Paul Bunyan Drive 
(TH 197) Reconstruction, Bemidji. 
MN; Phalen Boulevard EIS. St. Paul. 
MN: Red Wing Landfill, Red Wing. 
MN: Charles A. Lindbergh Elemen- 
tary School. Little Falls, MN 


E 

TOLTZ, KING, DUVALL, 
ANDERSON & ASSOCIATES 
INC. 

1500 Piper Jaffray Plaza 

444 Cedar Street 

St. Paul, MN 55101-2140 
Tel: 651/292-4400 

Fax: 651/292-0083 

E-mail: johnson.da@tkda.com 
Established 1910 


Darrel H. Berkowitz PE 
Robert A. Boyer PE 
Richard N. Sobiech PE 
Dean A. Johnson AIA 
Westly J. Hendrickson ATA, AICP 
Firm Personnel by Discipline 

Civil Engineers 49 
Structural Engineers 14 
Mechanical Engineers 4 
Electrical Engineers + 
Hydrologists 2 
Sanitary Engineers 8 
Transporation Engineers 3 
Architects 7 
Technical 63 
Administrative 25 
TOTAL 179 
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A multi-disciplined E/A firm offering 
engineering services in civil, electrical. 
environmental, mechanical, structural 
and transportation engineering. Elec- 
trical, mechanical and structural 
building systems design in support of 
our architecture department. Design 
of municipal utilities, highways, 
bridges, airports and railroads. 
UAW-Ford-MnSCU Training Center, 
St. Paul, MN: University of Minneso- 
ta Integrated Waste Management Fa- 
cility, Minneapolis, MN; Southeast 
Area YMCA, Woodbury. MN; Na- 
tional Checking Company Manufac- 
turing Plant, Crosby Lake Business 
Park, St. Paul. MN: Mentor Urology 
Manufacturing Facility Expansion, 
Minneapolis. MN 

· 
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Wenzel Engineering, Inc. 

10100 Morgan Avenue 8. 
Bloomington, MN 55431 

Tel: 612/888-6516 

Fax: 612/888-2587 

E-mail: WEIGUSINTERNET.COM 
Established 1990 


Towai E. Wawa PE 
Patricia A. Cole PE 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 


Structural Engineers 4 
Technicians 2 
Administrative 1 
TOTAL T 


WEI is a Structural Engineering firm 
dedicated to understanding and meet- 
ing our clients’ goals. Our experience 
includes new facilities, renovations, ad- 
ditions and investigations for commer- 
cial. industrial. public. retail, educa- 
tional. religious and healthcare clients. 


Hawthorne Bridge Construction, Port- 
land, OR: Ho-Chunk Wellness Center. 
Baraboo, WI; Demolition of St. Paul 
Ice Arena: Valley West Office Build- 
ing: MAC Parking Ramp Construc- 
tion, Minneapolis-St. Paul Interna- 
tional Airport: Medical Procedures 
Unit Remodeling. HCMC, Minneapo- 
lis. MN; Entry Bridge, Hidden Lakes, 
Golden Valley. MN: 150 W. Lake 
Street Building. Wayzata, MN 
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WENCK ASSOCIATES, INC. 
P.O. Box 428 

1800 Pioneer Creek Center 
Maple Plain, MN 55359 

Tel: 612/479-4200 

Fax: 612/479-4242 

E-mail: wenckmp@wenck.com 
Internet: www.wenck.com 
Established 1985 

Other Offices: St. Paul. Duluth and 
Virginia, MN; Grand Rapids, MI 


Continued on next column 


Norman C. Wenck PE 
Joseph J. Grabowski RHSP 
Paul D. Josephson PE 
Keith W. Benker PE 
Michael A. Panzer PE 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 


Civil Engineers 8 
Mechanical Engineers 2 
Electrical Engineers 1 
Environmental Engineers 18 
Environmental Scientists 17 
Technical 6 
Administrative 9 
Total 61 


Wenck Associates, Inc. is a Minnesota. 
employee-owned environmental engi- 
neering firm dedicated to providing 
solutions for our clients’ concerns. We 
specialize in environmental compli- 
ance, wetland issues. brownfields re- 
development, indoor air quality, site 


planning and plant layout design. Our 


expertise includes: property assess- 
ments; radon, asbestos, and lead 
management; tank management; and 
well management services. 
Environmental Site Assessments - 
Real Estate Company, Upper Mid- 
west; Wetland Delineation - Develop- 
er, Brooklyn Park, MN: Due Diligence 
Audit - Brewery, Minnesota; Wetland 
Reclamation Project from Oil Spill. 
Grand Rapids, MN; Environmental 
and Safety Compliance Audit - Recre- 
ational Vehicle Manufacturer, MN. 
IX. and WI; Asbestos and Hazardous 
Materials Assessments - Development 
Agency. Minneapolis, MN 
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WESTWOOD PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE, INC. 

7599 Anagram Drive 

Eden Prairie. MN 55344 

Tel: 612/937-5150 

Fax: 612/937-5822 

E-mail: wps@westwoodps.com 
Established 1972 

Other offices: Buffalo. MN 


Dennis Marhula PE 
Martin J. Weber LS 
Dwight Jelle PE 
Bruce Miller PE 
Allan Klugman PE 
Tim Erkkila ASLA 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 
Civil Engineers 9 


Traffic Engineers 3 
Landscape Architects 7 
Surveyors 3 
Economic Dev. Planners 2 
Environmental/ Wildlife 3 
Technical 41 
Administrative 7 
TOTAL 75 


Continued on next column 


Multi-discipline services in Engineer- 
ing, Planning. Landscape Architec- 
ture, Traffic Engineering, Economic 
Development, Environmental/W et- 
lands, and Surveying. Providing Fea- 
sibilities and preliminary Planning, 
Design and Contract Documents. and 
Construction Services for Residential 
and Commercial Development, Mu- 
nicipal. Highway. and other clients. 
Reputation for Principal involvement 
and high level of personal service. 
County Road 4 Upgrade. Eden 
Prairie, MN; West Ridge Market. 
Minnetonka, MN: Dufferin Park 1-13 
Additions, Savage, MN; Mn/DOT 
Guidestar AUSCI Project, Minneapo- 
lis, MN; Woodbury Village, Wood- 
bury, MN 


· 

WOLD ARCHITECTS 8 
ENGINEERS 

305 St. Peter Street 

St. Paul, MN 55102 

Tel: 651/227-7773 

Fax: 651/223-5646 
E-mail: wold@mn.uswest.net 
Internet: woldae.com 
Established 1968 

Other Offices: Elgin, IL. 


Paul Juntilla PE 
Craig Anding PE 
Kevin Marshall PE 
Allen Theisen LL, 


Firm Personnel by Discipline 


Mechanical Engineers 9 
Electrical Engineers 11 
Architects 49 
Interior Designers 5) 
"Technical 4 
Administrative 18 
Total 94 


Professional mechanical and electrical 
consulting engineering services, in- 
cluding indoor air quality, HV AC sys- 
tem design, plumbing system design. 
fire protection systems, energy man- 
agement, voice/data communications, 
media technologies, design and speci- 
fications of electrical power systems, 
and security svstems. 

Scott County Justice Center, 
Shakopee, MN; City of Mounds View. 
Mechanical Systems Evaluation and 
Rehabilitation, MN; Hastings High 
School, Hastings, MN; New Prague 
High School. New Prague, MN; Good- 
hue County Jail and Law Enforce- 
ment Center, Red Wing, MN; MN De- 
partment of Transportation, Central 


Office Renovations, St. Paul, MN 
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Landscape Architects 
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technology 
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the increasing availability of electric 
light, new trends in storefront design 
and cleaning-maintenance issues as- 
sociated with the prismatic, horizon- 
tal ribs—caused the glazing concept 
to fall from favor by the 1920s. 

The same factors fomenting origi- 
nal interest in prismatic glazing— 
conserving energy and producing bet- 
ter, naturally lit spaces—are fostering 
a resurgence. Modern corollaries are 
evident in the prismatic, reflective 
materials used to project light into 
the University of Minnesota’s Civil 
and Mineral Engineering building 
and Thresher Square, both in Min- 
neapolis. Concepts in these systems. 
the patented work of local architects 
David Bennett and David Eijadi, re- 
cently have been refined and installed 
for such “big box” retailers as Wal- 
Mart at their Eco-Mart in Lawrence. 
Kans., and for Target stores in Cali- 
fornia and Minnesota. These newer 
retail designs use prismatic films 
jointly developed by Anderson Win- 
dows and 3M. Skylights using these 
technologies provide uniform, filtered 
daylight more suitable for product 
display than light from other sky- 
lights. Innovative daylighting designs 
at the Minnesota Zoo’s Tropics build- 
ing and the 3M facility in Austin, 
Texas (the work of 3M's Paul Jaster, 
Charlene Thill, Sandy Cobb and oth- 
ers) push the potential of prismatic 
films in additional ways. 

In Europe, particularly Germany. 
ecological and economic concerns are 
driving decisions to incorporate pris- 
matic-glazing systems—similar to 
these developed at the turn of the 
century—in prestigious buildings 
like the Landeszentral Bank in 
Cologne and the Bundestag in Bonn. 
Wherever the location, the applica- 
tion of prismatic elements illustrates 
uses well beyond simply refracting 
light into its rainbow of colors. Alter- 
native ways of reflecting daylight 
into buildings continue to compel de- 
signers to work beyond the *light 
and air dimension" traditionally im- 
posed on architects. AM 
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had those funds allocated to their prop- 
erties," Nelson says. 

In addition, a one-day workshop co- 
sponsored by the disaster-relief unit of 
the Minnesota Housing Finance Agency 
covered wind-resistant construction. 
working with a contractor and histori- 
cal-resources preservationist. Ed Kodet. 
past president of AIA Minnesota and 
principal. Kodet Architectural Group in 
Minneapolis, spoke on the value of 
planning with professional guidance. 
Kodet had also participated in the first 
meeting, reminding property owners to. 
among other things, keep portions of 
damaged historic ornamentation for fu- 
ture reference. 

Seven members of Kodet's firm vol- 
unteered in St. Peter. “It was important 
because of the substantial inventory of 
historic properties." Kodet says. “Iი the 
zeal to get things back to normal, it's 
easy to run over the historic qualities of 
the buildings. Our office does a lot of 
historical restoration, so out of preserv- 
ing history and to address concerns 
about what happened in St. Peter, I de- 
cided we would do whatever we could 
do—as an office and as individuals. The 
biggest outcome of this effort was that 
we gave people confidence that not all 
was lost; the confidence that with a little 
advice from architects they could still 
keep their historic city.” 

Not all of the damage assessment 
and reconstruction assistance was his- 
torical in nature. The projects assigned 
to three staff and two interns from Oer- 
tel Architects in Minneapolis were “a 
very mixed bag." says Jeff Oertel, prin- 
cipal. “One of our specialties is foren- 
sics analysis of buildings—we can 
quickly tell why buildings are falling 
apart and how to put them back to- 
gether. That's what property owners 
wanted to know; whether the building 
was going to stand or what to do to 
make it safe. After that, each property 
owner had a specific agenda." 

“One house was so damaged we pret- 
ty much said it was a lost cause,” Oertel 
explains. “But the owner wanted to 
build a new house in the old style, so we 
drew plans for him.” Another home- 
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owner with a semi-historic home had 
more damage from past wear and tear 
and poor maintenance than the storm, 
but Oertel helped them out. Oertel and 
colleagues weighed-in on a contractor's 
assessment of damage to a notable 
church in town, saying it was excessive. 
And one property owner declined any 
help at all. 

When asked about the value of vol- 
unteering his firm's architectural ser- 
vices to property owners in St. Peter. 
Oertel stresses the positive exposure 
such an effort gives the profession. “I 
don't think people realize these types of 
architectural services are available. 
whether on a commissioned or pro-bono 
basis,” Oertel says. “I’m hoping that 
people realize that in half a day we 
could provide them with a lot of insight. 
ideas and advice that will help them 
maintain, conserve and repair their 
buildings. Volunteering was a goodwill 
gesture on the part of the profession, 
while promoting the profession." 

Kodet adds that it’s also the duty of 
the architectural profession to provide 
such services when the need arises. “I 
was just delighted that more than 30 
firms, about 50 people. went to St. Pe- 
ter to give people advice: architects of 
all ages—from young interns to emeri- 
tus retired folks; a real cross-section of 
people and firms, ages and areas of ex- 


pertise,” Kodet says. That's what the 
profession is about." 

"Its important, if we ask people to 
turn to Minnesota architects for their 
projects, that when disaster or emergen- 
cies occur architects provide whatever 
expertise we have in making sure envi- 
ronments are preserved and enhanced,” 
Kodet adds. To this end, Rand is propos- 
ing that AIA Minnesota create guidelines 
for the profession’s response to disasters 
in Minnesota. “I believe AIA Minnesota 
should develop a disaster plan and have 
it in the drawer,” Rand says. 

The plan, he explains, should in- 
clude “criteria for assessing when AIA 
Minnesota ought to organize an effort in 
which the services of architects are 
needed.” Next, the plan should 
“promptly and efficiently mobilize 
membership.” Last, a detailed action 
outline addressing different types of dis- 
asters (such as tornado and flood) 
should be included. “AIA national has a 
program called Regional Emergency 
Design Assistance Team for this type of 
effort. on which an AIA Minnesota plan 
could be modeled,” Rand says. 

After the tornado of St. Peter, how- 
ever, architects’ ad hoc volunteer efforts 
filled the immediate need. “I was just 
amazed at the architects and residents 
who showed up,” Nelson recalls. “I 
knew something was working right. It’s 
a tribute to our profession that archi- 
tects can rally this way.” AM 
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Wigington 
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contemporary accounts Wigington was such a 
person. Not only did he possess a genius for his 
craft, he was a man of letters and possessed an 
innate musical talent as well. Although he 
claimed to have experienced little personal dis- 
crimination because of his race, he was very 
outspoken on issues of racial inequality. 

Historical evidence seems to contradict 
Wigington's assessment of his personal strug- 
gles with discrimination. His nickname “Cap” 
was derived from the effort he and others ex- 
pended in organizing two companies of the 
Colored Home Guard of Minneapolis after 
racial prejudice prevented him from joining the 
Minnesota National Guard during World War 
I. He was captain of Company A. His first Lieu- 
tenant was Dr. Earl Weber, the first Black 
graduate of the University of Minnesota's Den- 
tal School. 

Discrimination masked itself in another 
form. Although he rose from humble begin- 
nings as a draftsman in the St. Paul Architect's 
Office, over the years many of his designs 
were credited initially to other white archi- 
tects in the office. Considering the fact that it 
was extraordinary for the times to have a 
Black man in such a position of responsibility, 
a contradiction to the prevailing stereotypes 


of African-American males, it does not seem 
out of the ordinary for his talent to have been 
subjugated. The history behind his title, Chief 
Architectural Designer, was also clouded in 
ambiguous language. Be that as it may, it has 
been authenticated that Wigington was at the 
center of the pre-World War II municipal 
building boom in St. Paul that would dramati- 
cally transform the public face of the city. 
Wigington also collaborated with another 
Black engineer employed in the Architect's 
Office by the name of William Godette, a per- 
sonal friend and employee. 

Some of the buildings credited to Wiging- 
ton include the St. Anthony Park Branch Li- 
brary (1920), Harrison Elementary School 
(1923), Washington High School (1924-30), 
Ramsey Jr. High School (1926), Ramsey Coun- 
ty School for Boys (1928), Highland Park Wa- 
ter Tower (1928), Keller Golf Club (1929), St. 
Paul Fire Station #17 (1929), St. Paul Public 
Safety Building (1929-30), Highland Park Club- 
house (1932), Como Park Palm House (1939), 
Cleveland Jr. High School (1936), Monroe Jr. 
High School (1938), Administration Building, 
Holman Field Municipal Airport (1938), Murray 
Jr. High School (1938-39), Harriet Island Stone 
Pavilion (1940) and many others. In addition to 
these buildings, Wigington designed several of 
the Ice Palaces constructed for the St. Paul 
Winter Carnival between 1937 and 1947. Wig- 


ington also devoted considerable effort to his 
private practice. His portfolio included many 
private residences, churches, synagogues, lodge 
buildings and commercial establishments. 

There are two enduring qualities of munici- 
pal architecture: the buildings must be struc- 
turally designed to last 100 years, and practical 
with respect to ornamentation so as not to at- 
tract attention to the use of tax dollars. Many 
have described Wigington's work as classical 
in spirit, symmetrical in design, simple with re- 
spect to ornamentation and visually/aestheti- 
cally pleasing. He was a perfectionist who pre- 
ferred understated detailing, yet some of his 
designs appeared strikingly bold. His creative 
use of windows is characteristic of his design. 
Most of his buildings are still in use today—a 
testimony not only to the beauty and grace of 
form but also to the functionality that has al- 
lowed these structures, some spanning seven 
decades, to remain in use. 

For 34 years Clarence "Cap" Wigington 
influenced the aesthetic direction of munici- 
pal development in St. Paul. On August 25, 
1949, he retired from office and moved to 
Compton, Calif. During the mid-1950s he 
returned to live in St. Paul briefly before re- 
locating to Kansas City, where he died July 
7, 1967 at the age of 84. AM 
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Credits 


Bunda Designated District Hospital 
Location: Bunda Town, Mara Region, Tanzania 
Client: Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania, 
and Norwegian Lutheran Mission 
Architect: MSAADA Tanzania 
Principal-in-charge: Poul Bertelsen 
Project manager: Scott Hincks 
Project architect: Douglas Francis 
Project designer: Poul Bertelsen and 
Jerry Murray 
Project team: MSAADA Studio staff 
(Minneapolis and Arusha) 
Structural engineer: Semyon Shmidov 
Mechanical engineer: MSAADA 
Electrical engineer: MSAADA 
Contractor: Tanganyika Builders, Ltd. 
Landscape architect: MSAADA Tanzania 
Photographer: MSAADA staff 


Fairview Lakes Regional Medical Center 

Location: Wyoming, Minn. 

Client: Fairview Hospitals & Healthcare Services 

Architect: Setter, Leach & Lindstrom 

Principal-in-charge: George Theodore 

Project manager: Howard Goltz 

Project architect: Tim Casey 

Project designer: Martin Gorman 

Project team: Jim Allen, Nancy Cameron, 
Tom Clarke, Dan Dahlman, Mike Finefield, 
Jim Fredeen, Steve Hauser, Roxanne Lange, 
Ron Melchert, Don Lemonds, Peter Norum, 
Steve Nelson, Laurie Regan, Jim Sokolowski, 


Jay Sweeney, Richard Van Frank, Jack Walkky, 


Rob Wilder 
Structural Engineer: VR 
Mechanical engineer: Setter, Leach & Lindstrom 
Electrical engineer: Setter, Leach & Lindstrom 
Contractor: Mortenson 
Interior design: Setter, Leach & Lindstrom 
Landscape architect: Melchert Block Associates 
Site civil engineer: Melchert Block Associates 
Campus civil engineer: Setter, Leach & 
Lindstrom 
Campus master planning: Setter, Leach & 
Lindstrom 
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Food-service consultant: Robert Rippe & 
Associates 

Health-care programming, planning and design: 
JMGR, Inc. 

Photographers: Philip Prowse and Jeffrey Jacobs 


Holy Cross Health Systems Headquarters 

Location: South Bend, Ind. 

Client: Holy Cross Health Systems 

Architect: Hammel Green and Abrahamson 

Principal-in-charge: Robert Walker 

Project manager: Darrell Carlson 

Project architect: Dwight Fernandez 

Project designer: E. Tim Carl 

Project team: Nancy Blankfard, Mary Opila, 
Dennis Wallace 

Structural engineer: HGA 

Mechanical engineer: HGA 

Electrical engineer: HGA 

Contractor: Pepper Construction 

Interior design: HGA 

Landscape architect: HGA 

Lighting: HGA 

Special consultant: Lillibridge & Co. 

Photographer: Jess Smith 


Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
Location: Minneapolis 

Client: Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
Architect: RSP Architects, Ltd. 
Principal-in-charge: Michael J. Plautz 
Project manager: Jeremy Mayberg 
Senior project architects: Hans Dekker 
Project designer: Eric Odor 

Project team: Bill Ott, Terry Ingle, 

Petrice Hoenigschmidt, John Dane 
Structural engineer: Meyer Borgman Johnson 
Mechanical engineer: Sebesta-Blomberg 
Electrical engineer: Sebersta-Blomberg 
Contractor: Witcher Construction 
Landscape architect: Damon Farber Associates 
Retail: Stein Design 
Photographer: Brian Droege 
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LOST MINNESOTA 


Charles LI. Mayo House, 419 Fourth St. S.W., Rochester, 1903-1987 


f the two brothers who founded the Mayo Clinic, Dr. 
Charles Mayo (affectionately known as “Dr. Charlie") 

woas less obviously brilliant but warmer and more gre- 
garious than Dr. William Mayo (“Dr. Will”). At the age of 36, 
Charles and his wife, Edith Graham Mayo, decided to move 
out of their shared quarters with William’s family in Rochester, 
Minn., and build their own house. 

Tellingly, the site chosen for the new house was right next 
door. After construction was completed in 1903, Charles’s 
house became known as the “Red House” and William’s as the 
“Yellow House.” Recalled Charles’s son, “Except for the color 
of their paint, the homes were similar. They had porte- 
cocheres, city water, gas heat and a special feature, a speaking 
tube connecting the houses to adjoining barns, where the car- 
riages and drivers were.” Charles’s house also was notable for 
its projecting gable-roofed dormers and porches, octagonal 
tower and elaborate exterior spindlework. 

While Charles and Edith occupied the house, the brothers 
Mayo improved their clinic’s facilities, publications and quality 
as a medical-research center. Already, however, Charles had 
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purchased a large tract of land outside of town and was plan- 
ning to move there. In 1919 his family adopted this estate, 
Mayowood, as its new home. 

The Red House then served for many years as headquarters 
of the Rochester YWCA. In 1944 it was converted to a dormi- 
tory for nurses. During the 1960s and 70s it changed hands 
many times, ending up as the Edith Mae Guest House, a tem- 
porary residence for Mayo Clinic patients. Although it now 
bore white aluminum siding and was described as “garishly 
decorated" in newspaper accounts, the house earned a listing 
on the National Registry of Historic Places in 1980 because of 
its significance as part of the Mayo Clinic story. 

The house's last owners, Rosie and Rex Savage, tried unsuc- 
cessfully for several years to sell the property. In 19987, the 
Mayo Clinic offered to buy the land on the condition that the 
house first be razed. The Savages accepted this offer and the 
house came down that March. They were later charged with a 
misdemeanor for failing to obtain a demolition permit, re- 
quired under Minnesota law for the destruction of National 
Register properties. Jack El-Hai 
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A-SERIES DOCUMENTS: Owner-Contrctor Series 


A101 3.00 X Owner-Contractor Agreement Form-Stipulated Sum 
(11/97) with instruction sheet 

A101/CMa 2.50  Owner-Contractor Agreement Form-Stipulated Sum- 
Construction Manager-Advisor Edition (1992) 

A105/A205 5.00 Combination Document Standard Form of Agreement 
Between Owner and Contractor for A Small Project and 
General Conditions of the Contract for Construction of A 
Small Project (1993) 

A107 ' Abbreviated Owner-Contractor Agreement Form for 
Small Construction Contracts-Stipulated Sum (11/97) 

A111 i Owner-Contractor Agreement Form-Cost Plus Fee 
(11/97) with instruction sheet 

A117 Abbreviated Owner-Contractor Agreement Form- 

Cost Plus Fee (4/87) with instruction sheet 

A121/CMc ბ Owner-Construction Manager Agreement Form where 
the Construction Manager is also the Constructor (1991) 
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Plus Fee (1994) 

A171 . Owner-Contractor Agreement for Furniture, Furnishings 
and Equipment (1990) with instruction sheet 
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A271 N General Conditions of the Contract for Furniture, 
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Contract Awards (1995) 
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